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Whoever else may be ready to trust us, no one of 
us ought to trust himself. Others may be sure that 
we would never fail in fidelity to the right. We 
know that we are liable to fail at any time. He that 
thinketh he standeth is already tottering for a fall. 
Only the one who realizes his constant danger of 
proving untrue has the possibility of a sure standing 
in the way of truth. 


Duty ought never to wait on feeling; but feeling 
ought always to wait on duty. A man ought never 
to pivot his duty on his feelings; but every man 
ought to conform his feelings to the demands of duty. 
Kind speech is a duty, whether a man feels kindly or 
not. But kindly feelings are always a duty, and he 
who lacks them ought to set himself at acquiring 


throughout God’s universe. Of itself it is, at the 
best, but a trifle. In its linkings, its.value is incal- 
culable. All that any one of us has to do in this 
world is his simple duty. And an archangel could 
not do more than just that to advantage. 


It is often supposed that the only opportunity that 
a man has to show his modesty, is when he has done 
some great or good thing, for which he has been 
praised, or is at least deserving of praise. But just 
as much may one be modest when he has blundered, 
or has done something questionable, or that is worthy 
of censure. Then it is that one is most tempted to 
rise up and assert himself, to declare his superiority. 
of judgment, or taste, or knowledge. Modesty is 
always a “candle to... merit,” whether that merit 
be in a right or successful performance, or whether 
it be in a good-spirited acceptance of adverse criti- 
cism or censure. 


A common method of planning for a desired result 
in the sphere of benevolent endeavor, is based on 
averages. If a certain amount of money is to be 
raised in a church, or in a Sunday-school, or in a 
community, it is very easy to see that an average of 
so much to each member will secure all that is de- 
sired. Ifa certain work is to be done which involves 
a specified number of workers, it is obvious that an 
average of so many workers to a given field will be 
ample for the necessities of the case. This simple 
sum in arithmetic is very often accepted as the war- 
rant for a hope of results that would gladden the 
hearts of multitudes; but unfortunately the issue is 
ordinartly very far short of the expectation. The 
reason of the failure is, that the average man never 
does his duty. It is always the extraordinary man 
that accomplishes anything in this world. Not the 
extraordinarily rich man, nor the extraordinarily 
able man, nor the extraordinarily good man, but the 
extraordinarily faithful man, is the man who finally 
counts for a good result in any undertaking in life. 
This truth is an important one, with its practical 
bearings on the duty of all those who would gain 
help from others, or give help to others. If you are 
planning to raise a certain sum of money, or to 
secure a certain number of helpers, the first thing 
for you to think of is: Who are the extraordinary 
persons to whom I can turn at this juncture? If, on 
the other hand, a call is made on you for aid in an 
emergency, your question ought not to be, What is 
my duty as an average helper just now? but, What 
is my duty as an extraordinary helper? A good 
average is a poor attainment. He who is not above 
the average is below his own fair level; for the 
average in this world’s measurements is by no means 
a praiseworthy line. 


In order to give any one phase of truth chief promi- 





them. Not feeling, but duty, must lead a man’s 


course ; but a man’s right feeling is included in his | 


every-day duty. 
f. 

There are, in the truest sense, no great things and 
no little things in the sphere of duty. Whatever is 
to be done is the one thing in the world to be done 
by him who ought to do it; and however unimpor- 
tant that thing may seem in itself, it has its relations 
to every other thing done by every other person 





nence, it is necessary to give due prominence to other 
phases of truth in comparison with it. To press only 


will be likely to suffer thereby. Its native force will 
be devitalized, and its natural effect will be deadened. 
Because we know that one part of the truth ought 
not be made prominent by sacrificing all the remain- 
ing parts, our prejudice against an unfair method of 
enforcing a truth tends to work in us a prejudice 
against that truth itself. Yet farther, it awakens in 
us a presumption against the expounder of that truth. 
It shakes our confidence in him. There is sure to be 
a revulsion in our mind from the teaching of one who 
either deems it necessary to submerge the full and 
glorious round of truth for the sake of bringing into 
prominence one single point, or whose intellectual or 
spiritual advance has gotten no farther than the one 
ever-recurring point. His mission as our teacher is 
practically ended. It is not that we tire of the truth, 
but that we tire of the contracted and therefore false 
limitations under which the truth is apprehended and 
meted out by him. In the end we can accept nothing 
that he says to us without mental reservations and 
corrections on our part. The instant he tries to refer 
a fact to, his favorite principle, or to draw his favorite 
inference, we feel, “ There comes his old hobby again,” 
and we instinctively harden ourselves against it. This 
is the case in every sphere of instruction, of reform, or 
of counsel, Many a child, for example, hardens him- 
self against parental admonition because of this error 
on the parent’s part. He feels that the parent’s out- 
look is warped, when the parent’s one-sided exhorta- 
tions are forever drawing all evil or all good conse- 
quences from a single pet principle. Every preacher, 
teacher, parent, moral or spiritual adviser, would do 
well to forget not the balancings of principles and 
truths, that he’may “ render unto all their dues.” 





SEEING MORE AND MORE. 


No one can see at the first glimpse all that is to 
be seen in anything that is worth seeing. In many 
an object of sight, hardly an appreciable portion of 
its distinctively noteworthy points of interest can be 
perceived at the first looking; and, in every case, 
there is more to be seen than shows itself to a casual 
observer. Only he who sees more and more in his 
seeing and observing, really sees that which is best 
worth seeing in this world; and how to see more and 
more in one’s seeing and observing, is one of the things 
in this world that is well worth knowing. 

If you would train a child to enjoy looking at pic- 
tures, you must train him to see more and more in 
each picture at which he looks. A child’s first im- 
pulse in looking at a book of colored pictures, is to 
glance at one picture, and then turn over the pages 
until he finds another; and so on through the book, 
over and over again. In this way he would soon 
know each picture as a whole, or by one of its cen- 
tral features, but not in its minor details. If, however, 
you ask a child to point to a man in a picture at Which 
he is looking, and then to point out the man’s face, 





one phase of truth continually is to make that phase 
seem the least as well as the greatest, and so to forbid 
its acquiring any relative importance in the minds of 
those upon whom it is pressed. Any one principle 
of faith and life, no matter how fundamental it may 
be, if it be constantly exalted and monotonously 
reiterated, to the exclusion of other important, and 


| and the man’s eye, and then to point out a dog, or a 
| tree, or a bird, in the same picture, you give to that 
child an added interest in his picture-looking, afd 
you enable him to see more and more in that at which 
he looks. It is much the same in training a child to 
look at a flower, or a bird, or a tree, or a house, or at 
a landscape or a sunset. You must help him to see 





perhaps complementing or supplementing, principles, 
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more and more in everything at which he looks, by 
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4ooking for more and more; and in doing this, you 
“are adding to his powers of observation, and increas- 
‘ing his possibilities of enjoyment by means of his eyes. 
Most persons have not been so trained, while chil- 
dren, to look for more and more in their seeing, as to 
»be able to see more and more in their looking ; hence 
‘most persons go through the world as an untrained 
child goes through his colored picture-book, glancing 
at one picture after another as it passes before the 
éyes, without seeing more of it than stands out on the 
surface. He who sees more and more in his looking 
is an exception among his fellows, and he has excep- 
tional power and exceptional enjoyment in conse- 
quence. One man often sees more than another in one 
line of looking, because his eye has been trained in 
that particular line; but rarely does a man continue to 
sée more and more in the line of his most careful seeing, 
because, in most cases, a man does not expect to see 
more in that direction, after he has attained to a cer- 
tain measure of perception. Yet he who sees most 
in any one line of seeing might see more and more in 
that very line, if only he realized his possibilities of 
such seeing ; for in this sphere, as in every other, it 
is true that “ whosoever hath, to him shall be given,” 
and that added progress is a privilege that accompa- 
nies added possession. 

A dog-fancier can see more than most men see of 
the special points of a dog; a lover of horses can see 
more than most men see of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of a horse; a woodman, a farmer, a cotton- 
dealer, an engineer, a sailor, can see more than others 
see in the objects of their particular interest as ob- 
servers. But all these men are likely to limit their 
seeing, and their expectation of seeing, in their line 
of observing, to those points and characteristics which 
are essential to an understanding of the case from 
their purely professional point of view, leaving out of 
thought all that which might be seen in realms 
beyond their present sphere of personal interest. 
The dog-fancier, for example, can quickly see the 

' points in a dog which indicate his breed and quality 
and age and relative value, and even his disposition; 
but he is not likely to see those distinctive signs of a 
dog’s measure of intelligence which tend to define 
the line, if line there be, between what we call instinct 
and what we call intellect; yet just here a wise ob- 

‘ gerver might see more and more, indefinitely. A 
cotton-dealer can see the relative fineness and strength 
of the fiber he “staples,” and can perceive its possi- 
bilities for the market and for the factory; but he is 
not likely to see the wonderful beauties of the cotton 
fiber as disclosed by the microscope, and as judged 
by the eye of the naturalist and the artist; although 
there is more and m>re to be seen in this direction, 
continually, to those who are tireless in their search 
for new disclosures of the vegetable world. And so 
it is all the way along in this matter of seeing. He 
who seems to see most, might see more and more if 
he were ready to see it. 

Many a traveler expects to see “all that is worth 
seeing ” in a city that he visits for the first time, in a 
few hours or a few days, by driving through its prin- 
cipal streets, and by looking in upon its public build- 

- ings, including its galleries and its museums. Another 
traveler, visiting that same city, sees more and more 
to be seen in the peculiarities of the people, their 
dress, their manners, their appearance, at every step 
of his way ; and a single hour in one of its galleries 
or museums convinces him that he could see more 
and more to interest and profit him in that one place 
if he could pass several hours of every day there for 
months or years to come. It is much the same in 
looking at the beauties of natural scenery. One man 
expects to see Niagara, or the Yosemite, or the Yellow- 
stone Park, or the Alps, or the Nile, as pointed out 
to him by the personal-conductor of a tourists’ agency, 
in,the schedule time of the conventional tour, with- 
out missing anything that other tourists have seen at 
the same point of observation ; while another is sure, 
from his first glimpse of what is before him, that he 
should be seeing more and more that is worth his see- 


tinue looking from that point, and from other points 
available to him. And as it is to the tourist, so it is 
to the expectant and observant seer in his own home, 
in town or country. He may think that he has seen 
all that is to be seen to advantage in the streets he 
passes daily, in the fields upon which his home win- 
dows look out, or in the ocean, the mountains, or the 
skies visible in the distance from those windows. Or, 
again, he may realize that there is more arid more for 
him to see just there, or in just that direction, so long 
as he lives there. And according to his belief so it 
will be unto him, in his seeing and seeing. 

The soul-power which enables the eyes to see more 
and more continually is a matter of growth and cul- 
tivation, rather than of inborn possession. He who 
understands that his eyes are given him not only to 
see with but to search with, has already learned the 
alphabet of observation by which all the discoveries 
of taste and knowledge in the realm of nature are 
disclosed and described to the world. Only he can 
see more and more with his eyes, who has more and 
more in his mind that he is looking to see. As John 
Burroughs says of woodcraft-seeing: “ You must 
have the bird in your heart before you can find it in 
the bush. The eye must have purpose and aim. No 
one ever yet found the walking fern who did. not 
have the walking fern in his mind. A person whose 
eye is full of Indian relics picks them up in every 
field he walks through.” Or as old Matthew Henry 
phrases this truth in its application to another sphere : 
“He who would observe God’s providences, shall 
have God’s providences to observe.” 

As it is in seeing with the natural eye, so it is in 
the realm of mental and of spiritual vision. One 
man sees all that he cares to see, because he sees all 
that he supposes there is to be seen, in the direction 
of knowledge or of faith, at his first looking in that 
direction. Another man is sure that, because he has 
seen something, as he looked thither, there must be a 
great deal more there for him to see, if only he will 
continue to look expectantly; for there is always 
more to be seen in any and every direction, by him 
who expects to see more and more. Just here, in- 
deed, is the line of marked distinction between the 
true scholar and the vain pedant. The one sees; the 
other supposes he has seen. The one sees more and 
more; the other saw it all the first time he looked. 
The one will make progress in knowledge and faith 
as long as he lives; the other reached the limit of his 
progress when he opened his eyes to the light of day. 
The one has no conception of any light or sight 
beyond that which was his at the earliest hour of his 
life’s morning; the other is always in that pathway 
of “the light of dawn that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are few words in the English language that have 
a wider range of meanings, and that therefore are more 
liable to mislead in their using, than the word “love.” 
Yet there is absolutely no word in the English language 
that has more importance in its meaning than that very 
word “love.” The word itself is employed all the way 
along from the lowest animal appetite to the highest 
spiritual outreachings. We speak of a man’s love of 
cabbage, of tobacco, or of rum; of his love of dress, of 
ease, or of pleasure; of his love of knowledge, of art, or 
of country; of his love of self, of humanity, or of God. 
And yet again we speak of a man’s love for a particular 
individual in some personal relation of life; and because 
we give so much prominence to this latter phase of love, 
we are prone to connect the idea of love with a mere 
state of feeling, apart from any exercise of the reasoning 
faculties or of the will. We are even tempted to sup- 
pose that, in order to lové, there must be some excite- 
ment of the emotions. Yet all the while we know that 
there is no command of God so positive, so explicit, so 
far-reaching and inclusive, and so often repeated, as the 
command to love. “ Whois sufficient for these things?” 
we ask ourselves ; and we are puzzled for the answer to 
our question. It is just here that an Iowa correspondent 
finds herself bewildered, and seeks more light, as follows: 


In your issue of March 30 you say, “ The Divine call to us to 








ing, for days and weeks to come, if only he could con- 





those who [by their merits] deserve it.” I should like to ask 
you to define the love here indicated, as being so entirely under 
the control of the will. I quite fail to understand how one can 
command what we generally understand to be love. Of course, 
there is no difficulty in seeing how one may refuse to give 
expression to any feeling of dislike or distaste, and may so con- 
trol his actions as to be considered only kind; but I understand 
the requirement to be, in Christ’s teaching, a condition of heart 
which I have never supposed to be under the control of the will. 
The central idea of “foving” is that of “holding 
dear.” That which we count precious, we may be said 
to love, apart from any question of our emotions or feel- 
ing on the subject. A man who is said to love money 
is not supposed to have any such physical drawing 
toward gold and silver coin, as a lover of roast beef has 
toward that savory dish when it is presented to him in 
his hunger. The man who loves his reputation is not 
understood to be subject to quivering delights in the 
contemplation of his good name, when the choice must 
be made by him between that and some immediate tem- 
poral gain. He who loves to be faithful to duty has to 
exercise his will against his feelings almost every day of 
his life. And thus it is in every sphere of loving. True 
love’is never a mere matter of feeling. Only where a man 
counts dear a cause or a person, and is ready to prove 
his fidelity to that cause, or that person, whatever may 
be his fitful feelings for the time being, can that man be 
said to have true love for that cause or that person. Our 
duty to love others is our duty to count others dear and 
sacred, because of what they are in themselves, or be- 
cause of those whom they represent, or because of their 
being dear to God. This kind of love is a love which 
all of us ought to have, which all of us can have, and 
which none of us have any right to be without, 


It is pleasant to know that the regular subscribers of 
The Sunday School Times have a feeling of personal 
relation between themselves and its Editor and Pub- 
lisher. This fact enables the Editor to write, week. by 
week, as to those with whom he has a personal acquaint- 
ance; and he trusts that his words come home to his 
readers as words written in this way. But, even with this 
sense of acquaintanceship, it is not possible for either 
Editor or Publisher to be personally familiar with the 
names on the subscription list. The names of the 126,000 
subscribers are arranged on the mail-list according to their 
post-office addresses, state by state, and the paper goes out 
to those addresses week by week accordingly. Neither 
Editor nor Publisher sees those names separately and 
singly. Yet there are subscribers who seem to think 
that, because their names have been for years on that 
list, they must be familiar to both Editor and Publisher, 
Frequently a subscriber will write from a new post-office 
address, asking to have his paper sent thither, without 
naming the place of his former address. In such a case 
it is practically impossible to comply with his request, 
because he has failed to give the data by which he can 
be identified. Of course, his paper continues to go to its 
old address, until he informs the Publisher of the post- 
office to which it was formerly sent, as well as of the 
post-office to which he would have it sent. Meanwhile 
he is likely to complain of the delay, for which he alone 
is responsible. On one occasion, a young man from 
Alabama sent several postal cards, asking to have his 
copy of the paper discontinued. He did not give his 
addtess, and the postmark was illegible. The only way 
of getting at him for added information was by an appeal 
to him in the column of “‘ Notes on Open Letters;” and 
even then he could not understand why the Publisher 
who sent him the paper every week did not know his 
post-office address. Recently, a subscriber from New 
York State sent a communication to the Editor, with an 
abbreviated form of her post-office address, and no men- 
tion of the state from which she wrote at the top of her 
letter. After much guessing, a venture was made in 
writing to her supposed address, and it proved to be 
correct. Replying to the suggestion that she would do 
well to give her post-office address when writing to the 
Editor, she repliés: 

You having sent The Sunday School Times to me three years, 
I thought the address would be familiar. 

If only the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
had a quicker and more retentive memory, he could 
devote himself exclusively to the study of the paper’s 
subscription list, and could bear in mind at all times 
the name and post-office address of every one of the 
subscribers to that paper. But as it is, he never sees 
that list, and}for various reasons he has made no 
attempt at its memorizing. Subscribers who write to 
him will do well to bear this fact in mind, even though 
they may wonder at his pitiable lack of information in 





leve is a call to us to love those who need our love; rather than 
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WHEN LOVE IS LOVE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Faint heart, fail not in loving, 
As day breaks still again ; 

Now is the time for tenderness, 
When life is mixed with pain. 


When Age is drawing nearer, 
And we see how grave his lip,— 
Pile on the logs, that the firelight 
May glow and dance and dip. 


And the loved one will say, in the evening ¢. 
‘* How glad the hour, how dear 

Thou art, how thy love is greater, 
To-day, to drive out fear!” 


And then the face of the loved one 
Will be fairer than any youth, 
And bliss take crown of joyousness, 

And hopes turn into truth. 


New London, Conn. 





THE LEGITIMATE PLACE OF FICTION 
IN READING. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 


Few readers, nowadays, regard the reading of fiction 
as sinful in itself. It is no longer necessary to remind 
most intelligent church-members that the Saviour him- 
self used fiction—in one sense—as a means for convey- 
ing the sublimest truths; nor to suggest what service 
fictitious literature, from the “Pilgrim’s Progress” to the 
contemporary children’s stories in the Sunday-school 
libraries, has done to the Christian Church. On merely: 
secular grounds, too, the best critics are perceiving more 
and more clearly, as the years go by, that the ideal and 
imaginative elements which mark the highest literature 
have as necessary a place in prose fiction as in poetry, 
and that the novel or romance, in its fullest and best 
estate, may rightly lay claim to be the most significant 
division of prose. Nor do our deacons or other church 
officers, like the worthy individual mentioned in one of 
Dr. Holmes’s novels, save up Ivanhoe for Sunday, 
under the impression that it is a hitherto unread work 
of the beloved Dr. Thomas Scott, of commentary fame. 
Some of us read few novels; others many; some select 
the good, others the bad or the superfluous; but we are 
agreed that the question, in the case of fiction, is one of 
choice, and not of abstention. Indeed, a twelve months’ 
deprivation of “stories,” of one sort or another, would 
be a severe penance to most who read at all. “Tell me 
a story,” says the child of three years; “I wish I hada 
good novel,” exclaims the weary invalid of fourscore. 
There is really no question concerning fiction; we take 
it for granted. 

Admitting all this in the fullest and frankest way, 
very serious words are nevertheless needed concerning 
tne sort of novels too many are reading to-day, and con- 
cerning the excessive time devoted to them. We call 
ourselves a reading people—and so we are; but what do 
we read? The daily newspaper, the last new novel,'and 
—what? One is tempted, in his haste, to say that most 
book-clubs are patronized by women, and that the 
majority of women care for little save fiction, and the 
latest fiction at that. But let not the men sneeringly 
declare: “I.can’t get my wife and daughter to read 
anything but novels;” for the wife and daughter may 
pretty safely retort that the husband and father devours 
nothing but his morning or evening journal, and that 
they have hard work to keep him from taking a Sunday 
paper too. If the newspaper is a necessity, does it 
follow that sixteen blanket pages, the first thing on Sun- 
day morning, are conducive to rest, abstraction from 
worldly thoughts, and nearness to the Holy Spirit? And 
if Scott and Hawthorne are an innocent recreation or a 
spiritual mirror, does it logically result that our lives 
are made richer, purer, or more joyous,’by Mr. Saltus or 
Mrs. Rives-Chanler? Just as men chatter about pro- 
tection or free trade, to whom John Stuart Mill or 
Henry C. Carey are abstractions or nonentities, so do 
other “readers” prattle of Robert Elsmere’s “ liberal- 
ity,” or John Ward’s “ orthodoxy,” who could not define 
either term if a prize of a hundred dollars were to reward 
them for the effort. 

Some condensation of thought and utterance is neces- 
sary in speaking of the proper place of fiction in reading. 
The theme is so broad that a thousand topics are sug- 
gested at once; only a few of them can be mentioned 
here. I venture, for brevity’s sake, well remembering 


in baldly didactic form, with a little application after 
each one. 

1. The percentage of fiction, in your reading, should not 
exceed thirty or forty. In some of our public libraries it 
is sixty, seventy, eighty, or even eighty-five. Twenty- 
five per cent. would probably be small, for two novels 
may easily be read in the time necessarily spent upon a 
volume of Emerson’s easays; or five or ten in the period 
allotted to a three-volume history by Motley, Prescott, 
or Bishop Stubbs. Most novels, nowadays, are short; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s tedious philosophizing is excep- 
tional; Cable; Miss Murfrée, or Thomas Hardy, seldom 
exceeds three or four hundred large-type pages. But, 
remembering all this, you should not let fiction invade 
time belonging to better things. Count up the last ten 
or twenty books you have read (including Sunaday-school 
books). If more than five or ten are works of fiction, 
then you are not spending your time to good advan- 
tage, but are frittering away a mind given you for the 
highest ends. ‘ 

2. Do not try to “ keep up” with all the new novels. You 
can’t if you want to, and you shouldn’t want to if you 
could. A good many “ intelligent” people are prepared 
to tell you all about the two semi-theological novels I 
have just named, of the very titles of which the world is 
a-weary ; but they would fail promptly were any ques- 
tion asked about Bacon’s Essays or Emerson’s Conduct 
of Life, The Faerie Queene or The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Macaulay’s England or Motley’s United Netherlands. 
Nay, more, it would not be very difficult to hunt up per- 
sons who know all there is to be known of Mr. Edgar 
Faweett’s Demoralizing Marriage, or Miss Frances Bay- 
lor’s Shocking Example, or the actualities and intricacies 
of The Truth about Clement Ker, but who are shadowy 
as to Scenes from Clerical Life, and positively blind as 
regards The Hoyse of the Seven Gables. It is impossi- 
ble to feel contempt for such ephemerides, pity for them 
isso deep. And the third rule naturally follows: 

8. Do not read many tenth-rate novels, new or old, so long 
as you have read few first-rate ones. Did you ever read 
The Vicar of Wakefield, at any rate since boyhood or 
girlhood? Do you remember how fully it answers the 
demands properly to be made of a work of art of the 
class to which it belongs ?—how true are its local descrip- 
tions, how tender and genuine its humanity, how simple 
and artless its perennially interesting story? If you do 
not remember it, or do not know it, may I assure you of 
its merits? As the noisy newsboy says on the train, 
with his arms full of fictional trash: “I know it’s first- 
rate, for I’ve read it myself; ” and similar assurances 
come from a hundred critics abler than I. Goldsmith 
will outlast Daudet and Tolstoi as many years as he 
preceded them. One cannot find many Goldsmiths, it 
is true; but Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronte, Cooper, Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne 
are better worth reading a dozen times than most novel- 
mongers of to-day are worth reading once. Let us not 
buy new paste while the old jewels may be had for the 
asking. Therefore, to change the figure, 

4. Try hereafter to keep out of merely temporary currents 
or eddies in literature. The newspapers tell you all about 
the novelists from day to day; they assure you that 
Mr. A.’s next novel will be better than his last; that 
Mrs. B. reads Tolstoi continually, and manifestly imi- 
tates his style, while Mr. C. “ writes books, not reads 
them ;” that Mrs. D. has red hair and dresses xstheti- 
cally, while Mr. E. has no hair and is careless about his 
apparel, getting his plots by familiar association with 
’longshoremen and shop-girls. All this is unimportant, 
iftrue. Fashions in contemporary fiction are about as 
variable as fashions in bonnets; but the bonnets are, for 
the time, essential, while the novels are not. American 
realism is passé; Russian realism is getting into the 
present condition of high hats; while “ passionate ” 
crudity is already out of date. Do we need to be reminded 
of the ephemeral character of the most famous, even, of 
the American novels of the past two decades? It would 
be positively cruel to living writers to repeat the list of 
their “great successes” since That Husband of Mine 
and its troop of imitators. Let the extant and still- 
industrious makers of novels that have reached sales of 
twenty-five thousand copies save their money while they 
are getting it; for it is reasonably certain that they will 
have little else to save from their books, as the years go 
on. Of course, great and enduring novels appear once 
in a while, and should be read and welcomed; but our 

dancer is not on the side of undue conservatism. 

If I am writing severely,—as I hope I am not,—it is 
because there must come to us all, once in a while, a 
deep and serious sense of the worth of time, the worse- 
than-worthlessness of promiscuous novel-reading, the 





that “circumstances alter cases,” to set them down 


of the upward look, and the dust-and-ashes of a wasted 
life or a broken soul. Finally, then, the legitimate place 
of fiction in reading should make no room for Zola; 
none for Old Sleuth and the “ detective” trash. that is 
unsettling the weak brains of our weakest and youngest 
Americans; and not much for those semi-moral stories 
that are little better than immoral. There is a class of 
men and women—and therefore of novelists—which 
delights, with unconscious salacity, in excessive and con- 
stant denunciation of impurity; let them alone. The 
best of the world’s literature, in this nineteenth century, 
has at last concluded that external and internal sweet- 
ness and light are desirable. And it may be said, with- 
out cant or bigotry, without dogmatism or interference 
with individual conscience, that this last rule for novel- 
readers is a sound one: 

5. Read nothing that you would be ashamed of if Christ 
stood by your side. Surely this all-comprehensive and 
positive advice, after the negatives that have here been 
suggested, will be enough to show to any Christian, from 
the Unitarian to the Roman Catholic, that the legitimate 
place of fiction is of innocent amusement, faithful de 
lineation of life in its true sense, and the suggestion of 
development toward an imagined ideal. 


Dartmouth College. 





THE TEACHER TAUGHT BY THE PUPIL 
BY THE REV. W. F. 0. MORSELL, 


There is at least one pupil to whom every teacher ia 
indebted. That pupil will be found in looking back te 
one’s own childhood, and bringing before the mind the 
child “self.” Itis an admirable training to go to school 
to one’s self in memory,—to go back to one’s boyhood or 
girlhood, and take one’s self by the hand, as it were, and 
travel over the old path, where we so often became dis- 
heartened, and again gained courage for the race. Happy 
is the teacher who can at will raise to life the early ex- 
periences of childhood, and take for a teacher the “self” 
that used to sit in the learner’s seat; happier still is the 
teacher whose wisdom has been ripened in those hours 
of pupilage, and whose character has been forearmed by 
early discipline. But happiest of all is the teacher who 
has never forgotten his childhood,—has always retained 
the child-likeness, going through life with a never-ceas- 
ing power of growth, a teachableness preserved for the 
never-ending lessons of life! We imagine the pattern 
teacher as always going back to sit at the feet of his own 
childhood, and so ever able to go out to help the early 
steps of others imbued with consideration for the failures 
and successes of youthful experiment. A keen memory 
of the steps of the lower grades of learning shows us 
their necessity, and the hopeful sequence of after suc- 
cesses hidden in those lower stages of schooling. Michael 
Angelo, before he became a great master of the art of 
painting, was an apprentice to the meaner art of gold- 
smithing. To-day the hand that would paint a fine por- 
trait must humble itself to model in clay, and the lower 
schooling is tutor to the higher art. 

Now, just as one may go to school to one’s own earlier 
self, and gather fresh learning power from such a contact, 
so one may go to school in the present to one’s own chil- 
dren in the family circle or in the class-room, In suc- 
cessful education, the teacher must always be going to 
school to his own pupils. It is the ever old yet ever 
new task of putting one’s self in the place of one’s pupils. 
Visiting an institution for training deaf-mutes furnishes 
light on this point. It seems a, hopeless task to com- 
municate ideas to those deaf ears. You may have ideas; 
but how are they to be conveyed? Watch the exer- 
cises. These mutes have to make eyes serve for ears, 
They understand the alphabet of the fingers. No one 
can instruct them without acquiring that sign language. 
It is a clear case of coming down to the level of the deaf- 
mute,—taking his language on one’sself. Children have 
a language of their own,—signs and emblems drawn 
from their limited experience,—and their minds accept 
most readily what is clothed in their own tongue. St. 
Paul owed his larger usefulness to a power of accommo- 
dation, by which he became all things to all men: to the 
Greek, a quoter of the Greek poets; to the Romans, a 
Roman conscious of the dignity of Roman citizenship; to 
the Jew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews. -So the successful 
teacher must be a child with children, renewing one’s 
own youth to have power with the young. This effort 
does not cut one off from the sources of progress. Some 
would prefer to spend their time only with those more 
advanced in learning than themselves; but in reality 
many of the highest lessons are to be learned from little 
things. Isidore of Seville, wearied of his tasks, sat 
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tock by the roadside, He learned from those drops of 
water the value of little efforts constantly repeated. 
Those drops of spring-water, we are told, “gave Spain 
an historian, and the Church a doctor,”—which, in plain 
English, means a teacher. By never despising small 
sighs and hints in nature, in lowly life, in child-life, one 
may amass @ treasure of wisdom, the best value of which 
will be that it is always available to teach others from. 

Are we not sent to school over again when our chil- 
dren begin their education? What bondage all those 
petty rules seem to us, after having had our own liberty 
so lotig! We are masters of the rules, through having 
seen the reasons that lie behind the rules; and we won- 
der that the simply-worded text-book is unintelligible 
to the beginner. We do not better the slowness of the 
child’s apprehension by stating the reason that is hidden 
ander the words, for the child has not yet the ripeness 
to comprehend the reason; that is why its education has 
to be partly mechanical, and its proceeding regulated by 
memory. The narrowness of the letter seems intolerable; 
and yet the importance of itis asserted again and again 
fn the presence of the child. It must go on bearing the 
yoke fitted to its years until it outgrows it. And this, 
too, is a lesson that the parents need; for, at its best, 
reason does not abolish all yokes. The Master of us all 
said to men of full growth, “What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” The father 
must sit down with his boy to construe and parse his 
Greek, without being able to convey to the boy that 
richer pleasure which the father has in Greek,—in the 
delicate beauty, the subtle precision, which the ripe mind 
perceives lurking behind the task. The mother who 
teaches her child to thread a needle, cannot convey to 
the child the reward that is coming later on in deco- 
fating a home with embroidery. Meanwhile the teach- 
ing of these early steps brings out contrasts of thought, 
comparisons of past and present experience, which will 
make tho future waiting and watching easier to bear. 

The traveler whose passage by express-train crosses 
thousands of miles, sits down to help the children at 
home to learn geography out of a book, points to the 
map as the authority, and at the same moment realizes 
his country’s expanding growth, which in a little while 
will alter all the statistics and conditions of industry. 
In history, % lesson on the Constitution satisfies the 
scholar when it has been learned by rote, but wakens 
the parents’ wonder as to what strange new amendments 
the futare will work out in tearsand blood. In much the 
same way the teacher who hears Sunday after Sunday 
the glib recitation of the scholar perfect in the Com- 
mandments is troubled at heart by humbling memories, 
and while claiming to live in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule, feels still that every syllable of those Command- 

. ments has been printed by imperfect though living types, 
and often reproduced in unsightly pages of conduct. The 
hearing of the Creed from a child’s lips calls up all one’s 
own doubtings, and points to the veil of mystery which 
no definitions can rend. Impatient of the feebleness of 
words to tell the story of eternal things, we yet learn 
that there must be definitions; andso we have to surren- 
der to the linsits of our finiteexistence. It is our healthy 
discipline which makes us confess the poverty of our 
spiritual edacation in terms adequate and ample enough 
to reconcile our mental conflicts. A lesson riseseto us to 
be geritle in dealing with those statements of half-formed 
faith which strike our orthodox ears with horror. It is 
thus also that we learn how hard it has been to fashion 
any dogmas, and to honor what has been taught so care- 
fully in our catechisms as at least the best we have, and 
far better than some unripe wording of our own. 

With professional teachers, the constantly repeated 
course of studies keeps their information up to the 
examination point the year round; but even to them, at 
least in the new mistakes they have to correct, and in the 
moral faults which they are forced to discipline, there is 
always new and profound wisdom to be gathered. Each 
new life under their charge has its own brave courage 
when the school opens, and its fits of temper and depres- 
sion under the ordeal of the week. From the common 
duty of punctuality often enforced, the teacher cannot 
but be punctual; and so with all the virtues of high- 
mindedness, and all the habits that make up a faultless 
demeanor. There is peace-making to be done among 
the petty mischief-makers, and active sympathy exercised 
for a thousand small sorrows and troubles, in all of 
which the true gold in the teacher’s nature finds its own 
refining furnace. 

Ever since the days of Elijah, when the messenger of 
God was sent to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, child-likeness has been the instrument and 
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son of who was greatest in the kingdom, from the little 
child whom Jesus set in their midst. Each child’s young 
life is a new book, with the leaves uncut; each child’s 
progress is a new light to weakness contending with 
difficulties. It is especially in religion that one may 
learn from the young their power of confiding trust, their 
undaunted hopefulness, their ready obedience. Never 
is there a more profitable lesson than the parents and 
sponsors learn at the baptism of the child in whose name 
they stand. No more impressive sermon is preached 
than when a congregation witnesses the public confes- 
sion of Christ by a new confirmation class, The sadder 
and more solemn the ceremonial, the more impressively 
the lesson rises from it to the gay world, which, in all 
its giddiness, does not refuse to pause and weep with 
those that weep. The crowd at the city gate meet the 
mourners, as of old, and remember Christ’s meeting the 
mother who received her son back from the dead, at 
the gate of Nain. Let the elders sympathize and watch 
with the younger, and all the richness of the younger 
experience will ennoble the elder, as the vines in summer 
decorate the gnarled posts on which they climb. 
Philadelphia. 





. NEW YEAR’S DAY IN A PERSIAN 
PALACE. 


BY ANNIE RHEA WILSON. 


“Tet me paint for you a festive scene in Tabreez, Persia. 
It is New Year’s Day in the Princess’s palace. The 
Princess is the daughter of the Crown Prince, and was 
married the year before to a young noble who has pro- 
gressive ideas, and wishes his wife to learn to play the 
piano. The instrument he bought of a European resi- 
dent, and asked Dr. Holmes if one of the missionary 
ladies would give her lessons. It seemed an opportunity 
not to be neglected to gain entrance to one of these 
exclusive harems, and so the lessons began. Twice a 
week @ carriage was sent, with a man along on horse- 
back, and I took as my companion our Nestorian Bible- 
reader, Rachel. 

For a few weeks the lessons went on quietly; and 
while it seemed monotonous to be sitting with the Prin- 
cess at the piano endeavoring to explain notes and time, 
and teaching her to play some simple Persian airs with 
one hand (for she must be amused and attracted at first 
to the new diversion), Rabbi Rachel had many a talk 
with the waiting-women, and during the two or three 
hours’ stay I too had to answer many an interesting 
question about our religion and faith. 

But to return to New Year’s Day. The Princess invited 
the missionary ladies to call, asitis a general reception day, 
and sent her carriage and servants at the hour appointed. 
The ride is full of curious sights, if I could only describe 
them all. A man on horseback, in front, clears the way, 
and it is no easy task when we pass through the bazars ; 
for we meet long lines of loaded camels, donkeys almost 
invisible under their big burdens, and gaping crowds of 
people, who are hustled peremptorily to right and left. 
In 4 narrow place, a poor donkey will be crowded to the 
wal, in danger of being swept off his legs; and if there 
is any delay in giving passage, men and beasts are well 
belabored, by our zealous outrider, with blows and black- 
mail. The most contemptuous expression that can be 
used is, “Son of a dog!” but when it is applied to a 
refractory camel, it requires some stretch of imagination. 
We go at a break-neck speed, and catch glimpses of the 
telegraph-office, with its gaudy door of blue and red 
brick, and of the grand old “ Ark,” a relic of mightier 
days and most impressive architecture,—six centuries old. 

We pass the Crown Prince’s gate, painted blue, with 
a rude representation of the lion and sun, and rattle over 
a high pointed bridge paved with cobble-stones, near 
which, at the guard-house, we get an awkward salute 
from a soldier in a long brown coat. Arrived at the 
Princess’s gate, we are conducted through two corridors 
and a large garden, with water-tanks, trees, flowers, and 
grass, before we reach a side-door, guarded by an armed 
soldier, where our guide is replaced by a eunuch, an old 
black man richly dressed, who leads us into the harem. 
The courtyard is astir at our arrival, where the waiting- 
women look at us as curiously as we at them. Many of 
them are black; and every one has on a new dress, the 
New Year’s gift of her mistress, often of silk, and always 
of the brightest colors. We leave our overshoes at the 
door, where we see the slippers of all the other guests, 
who enter in stocking-feet. 

The reception-room is a gay s@gne, . At the farther end 
is an immense mirror, and in front of it sits the Princess. 
Pinned over her veil around her chin is a necklace of 
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and her short skirt is figured velvet, red and yellow. 
Around her, seated on rich cushions, ate ladies of high 





‘rank, many of them her near relatives, She does not rise 


to greet us; but we go forward to shake hands and give 
the season’s greetings, and to wish blessings on her New 
Year. Chairs have been brought for us, arranged in a 
semicircle just below the chief guests, and we are im- 
mediately supplied with a profusion of refreshments from 
a heavily loaded table in the center of the room,—sliced 
oranges, pomegranates, ices, nuts, candies, fancy cakes, 
sherbets of several kinds, and, of course, tea several times 
over. Among the guests, the most conspicuous is a tall, 
queenly lady, the Princess’s cousin, who has returned 
lately from a pilgrimage to Kerbela. She rather leads the 
conversation, as the Princess is very silent, whether from 
dignity or from having nothing to say, being a mere 
child, we do not know. The conversation is very per- 
sonal, as we have no general subjects of interest in com- 
mon; and questions about age, occupation, family, etc., 
are the usual starting-points. Music is next proposed, 
and we make a move for the piano-room on the other 
side of the court, with donning and doffing of shoes at 
the doors. 

The Princess is gracious enough to go through her 
little repertoire, and then some of our ladies play and 
sing. This does not sound extraordinary to you at all, 
but it was really an innovaticn, Music, like dancing, is 
hired, the business of a certain class hardly reputable in 
the community ; so it was a novel sight to see a Princess 
thus entertaining her guests,—an instance of the influ- 
ence of European tustoms, for it was the foreign instru- 
ment that made it fashionable, 

New guests arrive, and we see New Year’s greetings 
in Persian style; the ladies kneel before the Princess, 
and kiss her hand, murmuring congratulations in Per- 
sian, and, if near relatives, kiss both her cheeks, On 
leaving, they appear at the door, after donning the street- 
dress, and bow, asking to be excused, or “ to take away 
the trouble” of their presence. They don’t know how 
to shake hands; and when we do so, they extend theirs 
straight and stiff, giving a hand-slide, rather than 4 clasp, 
We also, after two hours, “ take away the trouble of our 
presence;” but this does not close New Year's festivi- 
ties, for all over the city for two weeks each quarter has 
its appointed day for calls; and they must be made accord- 
ing to rank, as we found when we offended one lady by 
going first to her poor neighbor’s. On my next music- 
day at the Princess’s I find even a more interesting sight, 
for the ladies of the Crown Prince’s harem are spending 
the day. They are more shut in than other Persian 
ladies, as this is the only house they can visit in Tabreez, 
Six of the chief wives, ten daughters, four young sons, 
and a host of waiting-women and lordly eunuchs, fill the 
room with a gay, noisy crowd, and confusion reigns, 
There are rich costumes, but I look in vain for the 
beauty of Persian romance. All crowd as near as possi- 
ble to hear the piano, and questions assail me from every 
side in the uproar. There is a little dwarf especially 
noticeable, the court-jester, who wins now laughter and 
now rebukes and blows for his smart speeches. 

To-day the large garden in front has been cleared of men, 
and the gay company flock thither. In the large saloon of 
the men’s apartments refreshments are spread ; and while 
we partake, the Princess’s brother, the future Crown 
Prince, catechises me thoroughly. He isa boy of fifteen, 
but already married, and, with the airs of a despot, lord- - 
ing over the whole harem. His questions are about our 
purpose in coming to Persia, our work, salaries, etc., all 
with a practical bearing; for just at this time his father 
is making an offer to Dr. Holmes to become court-physi- 
cian. The catechism finished, the ladies talk, and their 
questions are sometimes exceedingly impertinent. To 
avoid them, I propose story-telling, and they listen with 
fitful interest to some of the Bible parables. With a 
stroll in the garden this strange visit ends; and, after 
their ofe day’s outing, the ladies of the court return in 
closed carriages, and I ride home as if waking from a 
dream, } 

Tabreez, Persia. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY JULIA A. TERHUNE. 


A little child, who had been but a short time in my 
class, was walking by my side to the Sunday-school one 
lovely spring day. Looking at the trees and green grass, 
and up at the bright blue sky, I said: “ Lera, see how 
beautiful everything is to-day !—the trees, the flowers, 
the sky, and the sun. Who made them all?” The 
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into my face, and said: “Teacher, I do not know who 
made them.” She did not come from a low, vicious 
home; her parents were respectable, hard-working peo- 
ple, of ordinary intelligence, and occasional attendants 
at a Protestant church. 

This little incident settled firmly in my mind the con- 
viction of the absolute necessity, in primary classes, for 
supplementary lessons. While the regular lesson must 
without doubt be taught, something must be added each 
Sunday which will give in plain, simple words the foun- 
dation truths of the Bible. Properly the work of the 
Sunday-school should be to supplement the teaching of 
the home; but since in too many homes religious train- 
ing is altogether omitted, necessarily the primary teacher 
must start with the assumption that the child is abso- 
lutely ignorant of everything it should know. Starting 
with this conviction, there is little difficulty in deciding 
what should be taught. Let us begin at the beginning, 
and tell over and over again the story of the creation, 
encouraging the children to form a habit of watching 
during the week for things God has made. Let us care- 
fully teach the kind care of God our Father, but let us 
not stop with that one title. 

To us who have known all that the word “ father” 
may mean, to whom it recalls loving-kindness, gentle- 
ness, and unending devotion, there can be no tenderer 
name of God to teach to the children. But, unfortunately, 
the “father” known to many is but another name for 
cruelty, harshness, and drunkenness. So we must teach 
many of the titles by which God delights to reveal 
himself unto us. A lesson of a very few moments each 
Sunday on the different names of God, explaining each, 
and questioning about them, and encouraging the chil- 
dren to find out new ones at home, is of great benefit. }j 

The whole subject of prayer certainly demands many 
supplementary lessons. How many teachers blunder by 
asking, “ Children, do you say your prayers every day?” 
Instead, they should be frequently reminded that saying 
prayers is not praying; that “God does not care for 
what we say, unless we mean it too.” The teacher 
should aim to make her own prayers in the class models 
for the children’s use,—reverent, short, and to the point. 
Children are such ready imitators. When they see that 
their teacher will not speak to God until all is quiet, 
until every head is bowed, every eye closed, when they 
know that her face is serious, her manner full of rey- 
, erence, they will naturally fall into the same habits. 

It seems wise that at least one of the prayers should 
be repeated after the teacher, sentence by sentence. If 
the words are plain and simple, expressing their own 
heart needs in a way they can understand, they will 
readily learn to use something, at least, of the prayer in 
their own homes. It is a delightful plan to ask the class 
to remember some one—the teacher, or a sick school- 
mate—in the home prayers all the week. A very ad- 
mirable way, which is not original with me, but which 
I have found helpful, is to ask the children before prayer 
if they have anything they wish the teacher to tell het 
Lord Jesus about, if there is any one sick in their homes 
for whom they wish help. One after another will rise, 
and tell of sorrow or sickness. Thea following Sunday 
the teacher may ask if any one has anything for which 
to thank the Lord, and the dear little ones are glad to 
stand up and tell of answered prayer. 

One child, whom I thought understood very little of 
the teaching, said, on being taken suddenly ill: ‘‘ Did 
my sister tell my teacher that I was sick? If she did, I 
shall soon be better, for my teacher will pray for me,— 
for she always prays for the little sick children, and they 
always get well.” Dear child! before the teacher knew 
of her serious illness, she had gone to that land ‘‘ where 
the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick.” 

Very frequent lessons on the proper observance of 
Sunday are necessary. Children forget so soon, espe- 
cially when the home influences and example are con- 
trary to the teachings of the Sunday-school, that they 
must be frequently reminded why and how to keep God’s 
day holy. My class love to say, “I must not work, I 
must not play, upon God’s holy Sabbath day,” and they 
always add, “I must not buy anything on the Sabbath.” 
The primary class seems the best place to teach much 
about the Bible, its divisions, and the number and names 
of its books. True, the names are hard for little tongues 
to pronounce, but, repeated slowly and often, with a new 
one frequently added, they will soon become firmly fixed 
in the memory. 

Opening and closing exercises and the teaching of the 
lesson necessarily occupy nearly all the hour; but a 
drill of a very few moments each Sunday will accom- 
plish wonders, if preceded by wise, thoughtful, prayerful 
preparation, 


A SPRINGTIME THOUGHT. 
\ BY MARGARETTE L. BALLARD. 


In spring, the seeds hid deep in earth’s dark mold 
Push upward, striving still to find the light, 

Till in full beauty they their buds unfold, 
And, free from earth-soil, robed in purest white, 
Bloom on, through fair June days, with sunshine bright. 


So thou, my soul, if striving e’er to rise 

Through this dark mold of sin and doubt, shalt see 
The Sun of Righteousness in God’s fair skies ; 

And, having seen, it shall be given to thee 

To live in light to all eternity, 
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THE STORY OF AN EMPTY NEST. 


BY J. I. H. 








“Oh, what visions of vanished spring, 
Oh, what memdf¥ies of silenced song, 
Of brooding breast, and of glancing wing, 

To an empty nest belong!” 
My dear children, I want to tell you of something 
that “really and truly” happened to a little friend of 
mine, not so very long ago. 
Her name is Phebe Wilde. At the time of which I 
am about to write, she was ten years old. I will try to 
paint her portrait with this stub pen of mine, although 
I know it will fail to do her justice. 

She had a quiet face, faintly colored; timid blue eyes, 
and a mouth as sweet as any flower. She had willing 
feet, and helpful hands, and so, of course, they were 
beautiful. Her papa died when she was a baby. She 
can remember a very happy home, with her dear mamma, 
and Harry, her only brother; but they too were taken 
away, and she was left without relatives, without a home, 
and without money; and so it came to pass that she went 
to live with Mrs. Potter, and worked for her every day 
to earn her food and clothing. 

Mrs. Potter was a widow who owned a large farm. 
She was not unkind, but she did not care for children, 
and seemed always to be thinking only of her crops and 
her hired men, and the shortest road to a great deal of 
money. If she would have stopped to pat the little 
brown head, now and then, or to tell its owner a story, 
—but she never did. 

Phebe was very lonely. To be sure, there was Tom, 
Mrs. Potter’s son; but he was a rude, thoughtless boy of 
fourteen, who seemed to find the keenest pleasure in 
teasing her. He called her “ Wild Phebe,” pinched her, 
pulled her hair, jumped at her in the twilight from 
shadowy corners, and, when her eyes grew misty and her 
lips quivered, he would laugh at her and call her a baby. 
She was apt to stammer if she attempted to speak when 
excited or embarrassed; and this fact usually kept her 
from saying a word in her own defense, for she did so 
dread Tom’s ridicule. 

The old farm-house with its big, bare rooms looked 
very dreary to her, but she was usually busy; and that 
is a good remedy for all who are lonely and homesick, 
whether they be big folks or little folks. 

There was a handsome, wild-eyed cat, which seldom 
ventured into the house, and seemed to regard Tom with 
a terror greater than her own, if possible. This, no 
doubt, made a strong bend between then, for, after some 
very patient coaxing on her part, they became the best 
of friends. 

She talked to the chickens, too, while she fed them; 
and they would turn their funny heads, and cock up 
their round bright eyes at her, as if they understood 
every word. She learned to love the very grass she 
walked upon, the wind, the sunlight, the falling rain, and 
all that “shine and sound forever on,” in the beautiful 
world out of doors. 

Often, in the gray early morning, when she was called 
to her work, her courage would rise with the full song of 
the birds from the deep woods near by, and she would feel 
sure that God, who made these tiny creatures so glad, 
would care for her all day, and every day so long as 
she lived. 

One breezy forenoon in the spring, she was sent out on 
an errand which led her through a corner of the orchard, 
and during her short walk she found something,—you 
could hardly guess what, and it wasn’t very much either; 
only an empty birds’-nest, rocked too rudely by the strong 
wind of the night before, and now lying lightly, as it had 
fallen, on the wet grass, It might have been a last year’s 
nest, Phebe did not know; but it had a sorrowlul look, 
and seemed to ask her for something, though she would 
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forget it; and when afterward she had a bit of leisure’ 
she ran out again, and, picking up the slender thing, 
looked about her for a cosey place in which to set it, 

She could not fasten it in a tree, or shrub, as the skil- 
ful nest-builders do; but she finally thought of a pleasant 
slope at the foot of the woods where the ground was 
irregular, with here and there a slight hollow, sheltered 
and shaded by rock and fern. In one of these she fixed 
the nest, and left it there with a wistful backward glance 
of her kind eyes that might have tempted the shyest 
wings to come and brood there for her sake. 
It was several days before she could come again, and 
then, she hardly dared believe it, but she was almost cer- 
tain it was being “touched up” and made over. 

The next visit removed all doubt; for, as she reached 
the spot, there was a flash and flutter of wings almost in 
her face as she bent over the nest, and found it no longer 
empty, but actually containing three dainty eggs! 

She touched them ever so lightly with the tips of her 
fingers, and found them warm. As she moved quietly 
away, how she longed to share her happy secret with 
some one,—to tell the story of her nest with its wonderful 
living treasure. It was as good as a fairy-tale, and a 
great deal better than dolls; and, alas! Phebe had 
neither, nowadays. She felt sure Mrs. Potter would not 
be interested. She would look at her coldly, and per- 
haps tell her not to waste time; while Tom—ah! that 
dreadful Tom !—she shivered as she fancied what might 
happen if he knew. 

The next day was Sunday. The Potters seldom went 
to church. It was “too much trouble;” but Phebe 
always enjoyed the day, as she had plenty of time to 
herself, and this day was especially fair and bright. 
She thought of her nest on the hillside, and hoped it 
it was quite safe; before night she would go and see, if 
Tom would give her a chance. She wondered how long 
it would be before the baby birds would burst their shells, 
She thought she would never frighten them, and perhaps 
if she were very gentle they would even like to have her 
visit them. 

Just then the sunny open doorway was darkened, and 
a long shadow fell at her feet. She looked up to see 
Tom. His bold, black eyes were fixed on hers, full of 
tormenting mirth; as her glance fell, he burst into a loud 
laugh, and said mockingly, “Aha, Wild Phebe, you 
thought I didn’t see you, but I did!” 

Again she looked at him, and this time noticed an odd 
yellow stain just below the pocket of the short, faded 
breeches he wore, and something had trickled down on 
his bare ankle. In one moment she realized it all. He 
had stolen those precious eggs, and in his reckless haste 
to triumph over her he had crushed them into shapeless 
death. 

Her heart stopped for a second, and then her blood 
rushed like a tide of fire; but she did not speak. The 
tender mouth was quite firm, and the usually gentle eyes 
flashed proudly as any queen’s. Tom should never know 
how cruelly he had hurt her. 

She went out at once, and walked hurriedly, as if to 
keep pace witb her own rapid pulse, until she found her- 
self once more by the fated nest. Yes, there it was, again 
empty. The unfeeling boy had even overturned it to 
make the wreck complete. 

She could hear the anxious cry of the old bird as she 
flew restlessly about; and, at the sound of her distress, 
poor Phebe forgot her own pride and anger, while tears 
of deepest pity rolled down her cheeks. 

She sat therealongtime. The lovely slope lay bathed 
in quiet light; the growing leaves whispered to each 
other; the fairy-like wind-flowers nodded to her from 
their slender stems; and the pear!-colored clouds, like 
enchanted islands in a heavenly sea, drifted peacefully 
ebove her,—and yet that little note of pain filled all her 
ear and dimmed her sight. At last she rose wearily and 
went slowly back. The long day wore on; and when the 
evening shadows fell, she was glad to creep up to her 
room and into bed, where she went straight to sleep, not 
waking until it was once more day. 

The traces of tears were all gone now, and her sore 
heart was healed; for she had been dreaming such a 
comforting dream,—of great, white wings, that hovered 
over and around her as though they would shield her 
from all harm; of her own mother’s face, smiling at her 
throvgh loving tears; of Harry, her brave, big brother; and 
of music, finer and rarer than any she had ever heard, and 
the burden of the song was “ Blessed are the merciful.” 

Tom looked at her curiously as she came down stairs. 
He could not help seeing the calm light on her face, which 
seemed to shine from within, and make him a) most afraid 
of her. He wondered why it should be there, but he 
never knew. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a en 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.]} 








1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry Mark 11 : 1-11 
2. April 14.~The R d Son.. Mark 12: 1-12 
8. April 21.—The Two Great Commandment™s...........0...s00 Mark 12 : 23-34 
4 April 23,—Destruction of the Temple Foretold................Mark 13 : 1-13 


& May 5.—The Command to Watch. 





6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany, ..............cccccccceeseeseeees Mark 14: 1-9 


2. May 19.—The Lord's 8 


Mark 14: 12-26 





PP 


8 May 26.—Jesus Betrayed....... 


Mark M4 : 43-64 





9. June 2.—Jesus Before the Council. 


WW. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate. 


Mark 14 : 65-65 
Mark 15 : 1-20 








M. June 16.—Jesus Crucified 


Mark 15 : 21-39 





12, June 23.—Jesus Risen. 


esencevese Mark 16 : 1-13 





1%. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4-13; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20, 





‘ LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, MAY 19, 1889. 
Titte: THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 14: 12-26. Memory verses, 22-24.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


12 ¢ And the first day of unleay- 
ened bread, when they killed 
the passover, his disciples said 
unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we go and prepare that thou may- 
est eat the passover? 

13 And he sendeth forth two of 
his disciples, and saith untothem, 
Go ye into the city, and there 
shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him. 

14 And wheresoever he shall 
go in, say ye to the goodman 
of the house, The Master saith, 
Where isthe guestchamber, where 
I shall eat the passover with my 
disciples? 

15 And he will shew you a large 
upper room furnished and pre- 
pared: there make ready for us. 

16 And his disciples went forth, 
and came into the city, and found 
as he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 

17 Andin theevening he cometh 
with the twelve. 

18 And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, 
One of you which eateth with 
me shall betray me, 

19 And they began to be sor- 
rowful, and to say unto him one 
by one, Js it 1? and another said, 
Zs it 1? 

20 And he answered and said 
unto them, Jt is one of the twelve, 
that dippeth with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed 
goeth, asitis written of him: but 
woe to that man by whom the 
Son of man is betrayed! good 
were it for thet man if he had 
never been born. 

22 { And as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, and 
brake i, and gave to them, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

23 And he took the cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave it to them: and they all 
drank of it. 

24 And he said unto them, 
This is my blocd of the new 
testament, which is shed for 
many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God. 

26 § And when they had sung 
a hymn, they went out into the 
mount of Olives. 





REVISED VERSION. 


12 And on the first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the passover, his dis- 
ciples say unto him, Where 
wilt thou that we go and make 
ready that thou mayest eat the 

13 passover? And he sendeth 
two of his disciples, and saith 
unto them, Go into the city, 
and there shall meet you a 
man bearing a pitcher of water : 

14 follow him; and wheresoever 
he shall enter in, say to the 
goodman of the house, The 
1Master saith, Where is my 
guest-chamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my dis- 

15 ciples? And he will himself 
shew you a large upper room 
furnished and ready: and there 

16 make ready for us. And the 
disciples went forth, and came 
into the city, and found as he 
had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover. 

17. And when it was evening 
he cometh with the twelve. 

18 And as they “sat and were 
eating, Jesus said, Verily I say 
unto you, One of you shall 
betray me, even he that eateth 

19 with me. They began to be 
sorrowful, and to say unto him 

20 one by one, Is it I? And he 
said unto them, It is one of the 
twelve, he that dippeth with 

21 me in the dish. For the Son 
of man goeth, even as it is 
written of him: but woe unto 
that man through whom the 
Son of man is betrayed! good 
were it *for that man if he 
had not been born. 

22 And as they were eating, he 
took * bread, and when he had 
blessed, he brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, Take ye: 

23 this is my body. And he took 
a cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave to them: and 

24 they all drank of it. And he 
said unto them, This is my 
blood of 5 the *covenant, which 

25 is shed for many. Verily I say 
unto you, I will no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God. 

26 And when they had sunga 
hymn, they went out unto the 
mount of Olives. 


1Or, Teacher <Qr. reclined. ®%Gr. for him if that man, 4Or,aloaf 5Or, 
the testament ®Some ancient authorities insert new z 
‘The American Committee would substitute “shall” for “will” in 


verse 26. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


Go.peN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thow hast 


given me to do.—John 17 : 4 


Lesson Topic: 


The Pr‘vilege of Remen.bering. 


1. Careful Preparation, vs. 12-16. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


2. Cand d Disclosure, vs. 17-21. 


3. S$ gnificant Commemoration, vs. 22-26. 


GoLpEN TExtT: 
22 : 19. 


Dairy Home REApDINGs: 


M.—Mark 14 ; 12-26, 
T.—Matt. 2€ : 17-30. 
W.—Luke 22 : 7-39, 

. T.—1 Cor. 11 ; 23-34, 


F.—John 18 :-1-30. 
$.—John 14 : 1-21. 


This do in remembrance of me.— 


Luke 


The privilege of remembering. 

Matthew's parallel narrative, 
Luke's parallel narrative. 

Paui’s narrative of the Supper. 
Events at the Supper. 
Lessons at the Supper. 


$.—John 17: 1-26, Prayer at the Supper. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CAREFUL PREPARATION. 
1. The Memorial Day: 


The first day, ... when they sacrificed the passover (12). 
This day shall be unto you for a memorial (Exod. 12 : 14). 
Remember this day, in which ye came out from t (Exod, 13 : 8). 
Remember the day when thou camest forth (Dew 16 : 3). 
Those were the days of unleayened bread (Acts 12: 3. 


ll. The Appointed Place : 


A large upper room: ... there make ready (15). 
In all your habitations ey ye eat unleavened bread (Exod. 12 ; 20). 
I keep the passover at thy house (Matt. 26 : 18). 
Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat? (Luke 22 : 11.) 
When ye come together to eat, wait one for another (1 Cor. 11 : 33). 


Ill, The Prescribed Preparation: 


They made ready the passover (16). 


Take you lambs, . .. and kill the passover (Exod. 12 : 21). 
Seven — thou shalt eat unleavened bread (Exod. 13 : 6). 
Thou shalt roast and eat it (Deut. 16 : 7). 

Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat (1 Cor. 11 : 28). 

1. ‘‘Where wilt thou that we goand make ready?’’ (1) The pend- 
ing feast; (2) The present Lord; (3) The in wirin disciples. 

2. ‘He sendeth two of his disciples.” (1) the aster ; (2) The 
servants; (8) The orders.—(1) The Lord’s commanés: (2) The 
disciples’ obedience. 

8. ‘There make ready for us.” (1) The place; (2) The company ; 


(8) The service.—(1) The expected service ; (2) The prescribed 
preparation, 


II. CANDID PISCLOSURE. 
I. The Lord’s Knowledge : 


Verily I say unto you, One of you shall ergs re (18). 
Behold, he is at hand that hates apd me (Matt. 26 : 
The hand of him that betrayeth me i - on the table (Luke 22 : 21). 
Jesus knew... who it was that should betray him (John 6 : 64). 
He knew him that should betray him (John 13 ; 11). 


ll. The Disciples’ Bewilderment : 


They began ... to say wnto him one by one, Is it I? (19.) 
They... began to say unto him —_ one, Is it 1? (Matt. 26 : 22.) 
They began to to question, ... which of them it was (Luke 22 : 23). ° 
The disciples looked one on another, doubting (John 13: 22). 

No man at the table knew for what intent he spake this (J ohn 13 : 28). 


I. The Traitor Disclosed : 


It is... he that dippeth with me in the dish (20). 
He saith unto him, Thou hast said (Matt. 26 : 25). 
Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? (Luke 22 : 48.) 
He it is, for whom I shall dip the sop (John 13 : 26). 
That thou doest, do quickly yohn 13 : 27).: 
1. ** When it was evening he cometh with the twelve.” (1) Keep- 
ing his A aaa cnaee (2) Honoring the Passover; (3) Mearing 


his doo 
2. “One of you shall betray me.’’ The betrayal (1) As a subject of 
(3) As an element in 


Bring (2) As an event in history; 
(2) Honest doubt; (3) Wise 


8 “Is it Jian (1) Serious concern ; 
inquiry.—(1) Sources of doubt ; (2) Settlement of doubt. 


III. SIGNIFICANT COMMEMORATION. 
I. Of the Passover: 
As they were eating (22). 
™ late passover, who passed over the houses. .. of Israel (Exod. 


It ue be for a sign unto thee (Exod. 18 
For thou camest forth out of the land of itgypt (Deut. 16 : 8). 
Our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ (1 Cor. 8: 7). 


ll. Of Christ’s Body: 
This is my body (23). 
Take, eat; this is my body (Matt. 26 : 26). 
This is my body which is } Amn for you Cam: 22 : 19). 
This is my body, which is for you (1 Cor. 11: 


24). 
——,* «++ yeproc laim the Lord’s death (1 Cor 


Ill. Of Christ’s Blood : 
This is my blood of the covenant (24). 


My blood . . . shed for many unto remission of sins (Matt. 26 : 28). 
My blood even that which is — out for you (Luke 22: 20). 

This cup is the new covenant n my blood (1 Cor. 11 : 25). 

a4 os. as ye... drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death (1 Cor. 


1. ‘‘Take ye : this is my body.”’ (1) The symbolism of the bread; 
(2) The spirit of the communicants. 

2. “This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many.”’ 
() thre ao blood ; (2) The confirmed covenant; (3) The result- 
n essin 

8. “They went out unto the mount of Olives.’ (1) The upper room ; 
(2) The sacred mount ; (3) The intervening journey. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SPECIAL OBSERVANCES OF THE PASSOVER. 


On leaving Egypt (Exod. 12 : 21-28). 
In the wilderness of Sinai (Num. 9 : 1-5). 
On entering Canaan (Josh. 5 : 10, 11). 
In Hezekiah’s reign (2 Chron. 30 : 1-26), 
- In Josiah’s reign (2 Chron. 35 : 1-19). 
In the days of Ezra (Ezra 6 : 19-22). 
On the night of Christ’s betrayal (Luke 22 : 7-16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval between the discourse on the Mount of Olives 
and the last Passover meal was spent by our Lord in retire- 
ment at Bethany. (Some place the Supper at Bethany during 
this period; see Iast lesson.) The agreement of Judas with 
the rulers (vs. 10, 11) may have been made shortly after the 
triumphal entry, or at the close of the conflicts in the temple. 
The Passover meal was eaten by our Lord on Thursday ; but 
it is still disputed whether this was the regular time, that is, 
14th of Nisan. Mark, Matthew, and Luke state that it was 
at the usual time, but some passages in John have been 
thought to indicate that our Lord anticipated the observance 
of the feast by one day. The arguments are fully presented, 


in favor of the former view, by Andrews, in his “Life of Our 
Lord;” and in favor of the latter, by Farrar, in the Appendix 
to his “ Life of Christ” (Excursus X.). 

The place of the lesson was, first in Bethany, then in an 
upper room in Jerusalem. According to the view presented 
hitherto in the Lesson Surroundings, the time was Thurs- 
day, 14th of Nisan (April 6), year of Rome 78,—A. D. 30. 


‘which follows is equivalent to “rabbi,” or “teacher.” 
| manner in which they were to present their message to the 





Those who hold that our Lord Seslablink the Passover cele- 
bration, make Thursday the 13th of Nisan. 

Parallel passages: Matthew 26 : 17-30; Luke 22: 7-39. 
In John 13: 1 to 18:1 the same period of time is covered, 
but nearly all the details are different. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 12, 13.—And on the first day of wnleavened bread, 
when they sacrificed the passover, his disciples say unto him, 
Where wilt thow that we go and make ready that thow mayest eat 
the passover ? And he sendeth two of his disciples, and saith unto 
them, Go into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him: In the verses which intervene 
between those of the last lesson and those of the present les- 
son, both Matthew and Mark insert the brief account of ‘the 

eement of the chief priests and Judas respecting the be- 
trayal, The two evangelists accord very nearly with each 
other in their story of the Lord’s Supper, to which, as pre- 
sented in Mark, our study now turns.—On the first day of 
unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover: The latter 
clause in this expression shows that the day here referred to 
was the fourteenth of the month, and not the fifteenth. It 
was in the afternoon of the fourteenth that the lamb was 
killed. The supper was eaten in the evening following, 
which belonged properly to the fifteenth day, as the Jewish 
day began with the evening. This fifteenth day was, strictly 
speaking, the first day of the feast, which began with the 
supper. The designation here employed was the popular 
and less strict one, in accordance with a usage which included 
the day of the preparation for the feast with the feast itself. 
Matthew does not add the words “ when they sacrificed the 
passover,” but he evidently has the same day in mind. This 
expression “when they sacrificed” clearly means: When, 
according to the provisions of the law, it was customary to 
sacrifice the lamb. Luke indicates this by the phrase which 
he uses and which is substantially equivalent to this of Mark: 
“On which the passover must be sacrificed.’ The names of 
the two disciples are given by Luke. They were Peter and 
John. The statement which Jesus makes to them with 
regard to the place, and how they should find it, is more 
definite in Mark than in Matthew, and is indicative of his 
foreknowledge of what was about to take place. The disci- 
ples were directed with the same definiteness and confidence 
here as in the case of sending them to the village of Beth- 
phage or Bethany (Mark 11: 1-4), and they found, in both 
cases alike, the proof of the truth of what Jesus had foretold. 
Godet thinks that the reason why Jesus did not tell the dis- 
ciples more plainly who the person was, at whose house he 
expected to celebrate the supper, was this: That he wished 
the house to remain unknown to those who surrounded him 
at the time when he gave the order. He did not wish Judas 
to discover the place beforeharid, and thus hasten the accom- 
plishment of his plans or break in upon the last hours with 
the loving friends. 

Verses 14-16.—And wheresoever he shall enter in, say to the 
goodman of the house, The Master saith, Where is my guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my disciples? And 
he will himself show you a large upper room furnished and ready: 
and there make ready for.us. And the disciples went forth, and 
came into the city, and found as he had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover: The language used by Jesus is cer- 
tainly peculiar. He evidently knew where the supper was 
to take place. But the disciples were to determine the house 
by going forward until they should meet the man who was 
carrying the pitcher of water, and then by following him, 
Some reason must have existed for his taking this course . 
with regard to the matter,—and it would seem that it may, 
not unnaturally, have been some reason of the character 
alluded to in the note on the preceding verse. The word 
“goodman,” as it is scarcely necessary to remark, is here 
equivalent to “ master” of the house, and the word “ master” 
The 


owner of the house indicates a knowledge on his part as to 
who “the Master” was. Jesus could hardly have sent such 
a message or expected such an immediate and unquestioning 
response to his request, if he had not been aware of such 
knowledge on the part of this householder. It would seém, 
therefore, altogether probable that this man was a disciple. 
The word “ guest-chamber ” is the word translated “inn” in 
Luke 2:7. It was used generally of the building, the inn or 
khan where travelers found shelter for themselves and their 
beasts of burden for the night. Here it is used as desig- 
nating a room in a house, as the words at the beginning of 
verse 15 seem clearly to indicate. This room or guest- 
chamber was a “large upper room,” a room above the ground- 
floor, ‘furnished and ready.” The word “and,” which con- 
nects the last words, is not found in the original. They 
would find the room furnished, or spread with carpets or 
couches, in readiness for the use which they would desire to 
make of it. The readiness, however, may naturally include 
more than the one point mentioned, and thus the word “and” 
may have a proper place in the translation.— Himself: This 
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word seems to mark the master of the house as distinguished 
from the “man” of verse 18, who was a servant.—Make 
ready for us: That is, make ready so that we may there eat 
the passover (see v.16). “There are evidently two prepara- 
tions for the passover mentioned in this verse (v. 15),” says 
Dr. Alexander; “that of the room already made by the pro- 
prietor, and that of the lamb with its accompaniments, bread, 
wine, and bitter herbs, which was now to be made by the 
two disciples, and which they did make as recorded in verse 
16, where we learn no new fact, but the simple execution of 
the Saviour’s orders.” 
Verses 17-21.—And when it was evening he cometh with the 
twelve. And as they sat and were eating, Jesus said, Verily I 
say unto you, One of you shall betray me, even he that eateth with 
me. They began to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one by one, 
Is it If And he said unto them, It is one of the twelve, he that 
dippeth with me in the dish, For the Son of man goeth, even as it 
ts written of him: but woe unto that man through whom the Son 
of man is betrayed ! good were it for that man if he had not been 
born: The two disciples seem to have returned, after they 
had made everything ready, and reported to Jesus and their 
fellow-disciples what they had done. As the hour drew 
near, Jesus himself entered the city with all the twelve 
apostles, and came to the house which he had chosen for the 
supper. The “evening” here alluded to is the later evening, 
as it is sometimes designated; that is, the evening, strictly so 
called, which followed six o’clock. We learn, by a comparison 
with the Gospel of John, that the company had been for 
some time at the table before these words concerning the 
betrayal were spoken. In connection with the account given 
by John, it seems reasonable to infer that Judas had with- 
drawn before the Lord’s Supper was instituted. The com- 
pany continued at the table, apparently, until after nine 
o’clock, and thus the expression used by Mark, “as they sat 
and were eating,” may easily refer to what occurred at any 
point of time within the whole period of two or three hours. 
The order of events as given in the different Gospels may be 
adjusted, therefore, without difficulty, so far as this expres- 
sion is concerned.— Even he that eateth with me: These words 
are not found in Matthew. Some suppose them to indicate 
that Judas was next to Jesus, or near him, at the table. But 
it is doubtful whether they are anything more than an 
emphatic and impressive presentation of the betrayal as a 
violation of friendship and fellowship. The form of the 
question, “Is it 1?” in the original, implies a confidence on 
the part of the questioner that it cannot be himself: “It is 
not I, is it?” or, “It cannot be that I am the one who is to 
do this, can it?” The words, “And another said, Is it 1?” 
which are found in the Authorized Version, are omitted by 
the Revisers, in accordance with many of the best authorities. 
There is possibly an allusion in these words—if indeed they 
belong in the text—to the question of Jedas which we find 
in Matthew 26: 25; but more probably they are added as if 
the preceding phrase had read “ one,” or “one and another,” 
so that the meaning would be, “They said to him, one and 
another and another, Is it 1?” The words, “he that dip- 
peth,” etc., repeat with emphasis the thought conveyed by 
the expression, “he that eateth with me,” of verse 18. Jesus 
recognizes his death, in verse 21, as occurring in accordance 
with the divine plan and ordering; but, notwithstanding 
this, the sin which brings it to pass is a terrible sin. And so 
he teaches impressively the responsibility of his enemies, 
and of all who wilfully rejected him and helped to accom- 
plish his crucifixion. The marginal rendering of the words, 
“good were it for that man if he had never been born,” 
namely, “good were it for him if that man,” etc., is a more 
exact representation of the original words, and of the emphasis 
of the sentence, than that of the text; but it is not in accord- 
ance with our common forms of expression. The idea is 
that, if that man, of whom the prophetic declaration which 
I have made shall prove true, had never been born, it would 
be well for him. The expression “that man” thus gains a 
peculiar and solemn emphasis. 
Verses 22-25.—And as they were eating, he took bread, and 
when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave to them: and they all drank of it. And 
he said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many. Verily I say unto you, I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, wntil that day when I drink it new in the king- 
dom of God: The words “as they were eating” are like 
those in verse 18; but this was evidently a later time in the 
course of the supper of which they were partaking. At this 
later moment, and, as we may believe, after Judas had left 
the room, Jesus instituted the memorial feast, which was to 
be celebrated by his faithful followers. The “blessing” was 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Jesus gave thanks as he broke the 
bread, and also as he gave the cup. Luke uses the expres- 
sion “give thanks” in connection with the bread. The word 
“eat,” after “Take,” is omitted by the best authorities.— 
This ismy body: The word “is” is equivalent to “ represents,” 
or “symbolizes,” In Luke’s account we have: “This cur is 
the new covenant.” The cup cannot be the new covenant in 
the literal sense, it would seem. The words, “and they all 
drank of it” (v. 23) are peculiar to Mark. Matthew, how- 


“ Drink ye all of it.” Mark omits the words “ unto remission of 
sins,” which are found in Matthew. As remarked in the notes 
on Matthew, the words of verse 25 point forward toward the 
day of consummated blessedness in the triumphant Messianic 
kingdom. All that to which the Passover supper pointed, 
and in which it found its highest meaning and end, would be 
fulfilled in the consummated kingdom. When the time of 
that consummation should come, Christ and his followers 
would be united in a perfected and completed blessedness, 
and the joy of the earthly friendship and union would be 
glorified in the heavenly. Some writers, however, hold that 
the intention of Jesus was simply to declare, in a figurative 
way, that the Jewish Passover was to be superseded forever 
by the Lord’s Supper. 

Verse 26.—And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
unto the mount of Olives: The hymn was a part of the series 
of Psalms 114-118, which were sung or chanted at the Pass- 
over. They went from the house where they partook of the 
supper, and from the city, to the place where they spent the 
nights at this time, 
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SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1. What did the Lord wish to do by instituting the Com- 
munion at the last repast of his life? 
Above all, he wished to keep alive in the world, and par- 
ticularly in the Church and in the heart of every believer, 
the remembrance of his person, of his devotion even unto 
death, and the salvation which he has gained for us. The 
Lord has said that it is in memory of him that we should 
perform this act; that is to say, as a memorial of his person 
and his love. As Israel celebrated the Passover every year 
as a memorial of the lamb whose blood had preserved them 
from the blow which struck the Egyptians, and as each head 
of a household upon this occasion related this deliverance to 
his family (Exod. 12: 24-27), so in the same way the Church 
in accordance with the words used by St. Paul, ought, by 
celebrating the Communion, to announce, publish, celebrate, 
the Lord’s death until he come (1 Cor. 11: 26). The most 
eloquent preaching will never have the power that is exer- 
cised by the silent and thoughtful participation of believers 
in the bread and wine which are offered to them at the holy 
table. This is not all that Jesus wished to do in instituting 
this memorial. By the selecting of this bread and wine, 
which the believer appropriates to himself, incorporates, and 
assimilates, Jesus gives us the most vivid feeling, the most. 
distinct consciousness of the union in which he wishes to live 
with us, and in which we ought to live with one another. 
That which he asked of his Father in his last prayer, “I in 
them, and thou in me,” and they “one in us,” he shows us as 
symbolically realized in the Holy Communion, so that it may 
be more and more truly realized in our life. This bread 
which becomes the substance of our bodies, this wine which 
enters as an element into our blood,—what could speak to us 
more eloquently of that which Jesus wishes to be to us indi- 
vidually, and what he is to all of us who commune at the 
same table, that which we ought to be to one another, the 
parts of the same body? As the Apostle says, “We being 
many are one bread, and one body: for we are all partakers 
of that one bread” (1 Cor.10:17). Inso far as we approach 
this bread and wine, every barrier which separates from 
Christ, every barrier which separates from one another, 
falls down. 
Finally, let us not forget that he who has given us in the 
Communion the symbol of this double union with him and 
with one another, is not dead, but living. He not only asks 
us to remember him and unite ourselves to him, as one unites 
himself with a lost friend by keeping alive his memory; but 
from the midst of his heavenly glory, where he possesses all 
the powers of life, he works within us in the Communion; he 
really communicates himself to us; and by coming to dwell 
in us he works through his Spirit to unite usedirectly to all 
those who commune with us. This is what he wished to do, 
this is what he asks, this is what he accomplishes in and by 
the participation in the Holy Communion, 
2. How should we approach him at his table so that he 
may thus bless us? 
Oh, let us not believe that this result depends upon a cer- 
tain theory that we have consiructed concerning the nature of 
the Holy Communion! It pleases one to believe that the bread 
and wine are changed into the substance of the body and 
blood of Christ; another thinks that the glorified body and 
blood of the Lord enters into us with the bread and wine; a 
third believes that it is the spiritual and heavenly person of 
the Lord which is united to ours, Let us leave to God the 


Zwinglian, commune together upon this simple basis? The 
day will come, I think, when this will be seen, - 
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THE NEW PASSOVER. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson falls into three sections,—the secret prepara- 
tion for the Passover (vs. 12-17), the sad announcement of 
the betrayer (vs..18-21), and the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper (vs. 22-26). It may be interesting to notige that in 
the two former of these Mark’s account approximates to 
Luke’s, while in the third he is nearer Matthew's. A com- 
parison of the three accounts, noting the slight but often 
significant variations, should be made. Nothing in the Gos- 
pels is trivial. “The dust of that land is gold.” 

1, The secret preparation for the Passover.—The three 
evangelists all give the disciples’ question, but only Luke 
tells us that it was in answer to our Lord’s command to Peter 
and John to go and prepare the Passover. They very natu- 
rally said, “ Where?” as they were all strangers in Jerusa- 
lem. Matthew may not have known of our Lord’s initiative; 
but if Mark were, as he is with apparent correctness said to 
have been, Peter’s mouthpiece in his Gospel, the reticence 
as to the prominence of that apostle is natural, and explains 
the omission of all but the bare fact of the despatch of the 
two. The curiously roundabout way in which they are 
directed to the “ upper room” is only explicable on the sup- 
position that it was intended to keep them in the dark till 
the last moment, so that no hint might leak from them to 
Judas. Whether the token of the man with the water-pot 
was a preconcerted signal or an instance of our Lord’s super- 
natural knowledge and sovereign sway, his employment as a 
silent and probably unconscious guide testifies to Christ’s 
wish for that last hour to be undisturbed. A man carrying 
a water-pot, which was woman’s special task, would be a con- 
spicuous figure even in the festival crowds. The message to 
the householder implies that he recognized “the master” 
as his Master, and was ready to give up at his requisition 
even the chamber which he had prepared for his own family 
celebration of the feast. 

Thus instructed, the two trusted apostles left Bethany, early 
in the day, without a clew of their destination reaching Judas’s 
hungry watchfulness. Evidently they did not return, and in 
the evening Jesus led the others straight to the place. Mark 
says that he came “with the twelve;” but he does not mean 
thereby to specify the number, but to define the class, of his 
attendants. : 

Each figure in this preparatory scene yields important 
lessons. Our Lord’s earnest desire to secure that still hour 
before pushing out into the storm speaks pathetically of his 
felt need of companionship and strengthening, as well as of 
his self-forgetting purpose to help his handful of bewildered 
followers, and his human longing to live in faithful memories, 
His careful arrangements bring vividly into sight the limita- 
tions of his manhood, in that he, by whom “ all things con- 
sist,” had to contrive and plan in order to baffle for a moment 
his pursuers. And, side by side with the lowliness, as ever, 
is the majesty ; for while he stoops to arrange, he sees with 
superhuman certitude what will happen, moves with secret 
and sovereign sway, unconscious feet, and in royal tones 
claims possession of his servant’s possessions. 

The two messengers, sent out with instructions which 
would only guide them half-way to their destination, and 
obliged, if they were to move at all, to trust absolutely to his 
knowledge, are but specimens of the obedience still required. 
He sends us out still on a road full of sharp turnings round 
which we cannot see, We get light enough for the first stage; 
and when it is traversed, the second will be plainer. 

The man with the water-pot reminds us how little we may 
be aware of the Hand which guides us, or of our uses in his 
plans. “I girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” 
How little the poor water-bearer knew who were following, 
or dreamed that he and his load would be remembered 
forever | ‘ 

The householder responded at once, and gladly, to the au- 
thoritative message, which does not ask a favor, but demands 
aright. Probably he had fittended to celebrate the Passover 
with his own family, in the latychamber on the roof, with 
the cool evening air about it, att. the moonlight sleeping 
around. But he gladly gives it up. Are we as ready to sur- 
render our cherished possessions for his use? 

2. The sad announcement of the. traitor (vs, 18-21),—As 
the Revised Version indicates more clearly than the Author- 
ized, the purport of the announcement was not merely that 
the betrayer was an apostle, but that he was to be known by 
his dipping his hand into the common dish at the same 





care of acting as he intends. What concerns us is that we 
simply come to this table in memory of Jesus; that is to say, 
with the heart filled with a grateful remembrance of what 
he has been and what he still is to us. This is our duty, it 
is clear; still more is it a delight. Let us do this with a 
right spirit, and God will do his part, holy and sublime, as 
he himself understands it, and as we shall not well under- 
stand it, except on high! 





ever, represents Jesus as saying, when he gave them the cup, 





moment as our Lord. The prophetic psalm would have been 
| abundantly fulfilled though Judas’s fingers had never touched 
| Christ’s; but the minute accomplishment should teach us 
| that Jewish prophecy was the voice $f Divine foreknowledge, 

and embraced small details as well as large tendencies. Many 
| hands dipped with Christ’s, and so the sign was not unmis- 
takably indicative, and hence was privately supplemented, 


Why should not a Catholic, a | as John tells us, by the giving of the sop. The uncertainty 
Lutheran, a member of the Reformed Church, a Calvinist, a | as to the indications of the token is reflected by the reiterated 
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“questions of the apostles, which, in the Greek, are cast in a 
orm which anticipates a negative answer: “Surely not 1?” 
Mark omits the audacious hypocrisy of Judas’s question in 
the same form, and Christ’s curt, sad answer which Matthew 
gives. His brief and vivid sketch is meant to fix attention 
‘on the unanimous shuddering horror of these faithful hearts 
at the thought that they could be thus guilty,—a horror 
‘which was not the child of presumptuous self-confidence, but 
of hearty, honest love. They thought it impossible, as they 
‘felt the throbbing of their own hearts,—and yet—and yet— 
might it not be? As they probed their hearts deeper, they 
became dimly aware of dark gulfs of possible unfaithfulness 
half visible there, and so betook themselves to their Master, 
“and strengthened their loyalty by the question which breathed 
at once detestation of the treason and humble distrust of them- 
selves. It is well to feel and speak the strong recoil from sin 
of a heart loyal to Jesus. It is better to recognize the sleep- 
ing snakes, the possibilities of evil in ourselves, and to take 
to Christ our ignorance and self-distrust. It is wiser to cry 
“Ts it 1?” than to boast “ Although all shall be offended, yet 
will not 1” “ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 

Our Lord answers the questions by a still more emphatic 
repetition of the distinctive mark, and then, in verse 21, 
speaks deep words of mingled pathos, dignity, and submis- 
sion. The voluntariness of his death and its uniqueness as 
his own act of return to his eternal home, are contained in 
that majestic “goeth,” which asserts the impotence of the 
betrayer and his employers, without the Lord’s own consent. 
On the other hand, the necessity to which he willingly bowed 
fs set forth in that “as it is written of him.’ And what sad- 
ness and lofty consciousness of his own sacred personality and 
judicial authority are blended in the awful sentence on the 
traitor! What was he that treachery to him should be a 
crime so transcendant? What right had he thus calmly to 
pronounce condemnation? Did he see into the future? Is 
it the voice of a divine Judge, or of a man judging in his own 
cause, which speaks this passionless sentence? Surely none 
of his sayings are more fully charged with his claims to pre- 
existence, divinity, and judicial authority, than this which 
he spoke at the very moment when the traitor’s plot was on 
the verge of success, 

8. The institution of the Lord’s Supper (vs. 22-26).—Mark’s 
account is the briefest of the three, and his version of Christ’s 
words the most compressed. It omits the affecting “do this 
for remembering me,” as presupposed by the very act of 
instituting the ordinance, which is nothing if not'memorial ; 
and it makes prominent two things,—the significance of the 
elements and the command to partake of them. To these 
must be added Christ’s attitude in blessing the bread and cup, 
and his distribution of them among the disciples. The Pass- 
over was to Israel the commemoration of their redemption 
from captivity and their birth as a nation. Jesus puts aside 
this divinely appointed and venerable festival to set in its 
stead the remembrance of himself. That night “to be much 
remembered of the children of Israel” is to be forgotten, and 
come no more into the number of the months; and its empty 
place is to be filled by the memory of the hours then passing, 
Surely his act was either arrogance or the calm conscious- 
ness of the unique significance and power of hisdeath. Think 
of any mere teacher or prophet doing the like! The world 
would meet the preposterous claim with deserved and inex- 
tinguishable laughter, Why does it not do so with his? 

Christ’s view of his death is written unmistakably on the 
Lord’s Supper. It is not merely that he wishes it rather 
than his life, his miracles, or words, to be kept in thankful 
remembrance, but that he desires one aspect of it to be held 
high and clear above all others. He is the true Passover 
Lamb, whose shed and sprinkled blood establishes new bonds 
of amity and new relations, with tender and wonderful recipro- 
eal obligations between God and the “many” who truly par- 
take of that sacritice. The key-words of Judaism—sacrifice, 
covenant, sprinkling with blood—are taken over into Chris- 
tianity, and the ideas they represent are set in its center, to 
be cherished as its life. The Lord’s Supper is the conclusive 
answer to the allegation that Christ did not teach the sacri- 
ficial character and atoning power of his death. What then 
did he teach when he said, “ This is my blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many”? 

The Passover was a family festival, and that characteristic 
passes over to the Lord’s Supper. Christ is not only the food 
on which we feed, but the head of the family and distributor 
of the banquet. He is the feast and the governor of the 
feast, and all who sit at that table are brethren. One life is 
in them all, and they are one as partakers of One. 

The Lord’s Supper is a visible symbol of the Christian life, 
which should not only be all lived in remembrance of him, 
but consists in partaking by faith of his life, and incorpo- 
rating it in ours until we come to the measure of perfect men, 
which we reach when we can say, “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

There is a prophetic element, as well as a commemorative 
and symbolic, in the Lord’s Supper, which is prominent in 
Christ’s closing words. He does not partake of the symbols 
which he gives; but there comes a time, in that perfected 
form of the kingdom, when perfect love shall make all the 
Gitizens perfectly conformed to the perfect will of God. Then, 





whatsoever associations of joy, of invigoration, of festal fellow- 
ship, clustered round the wine-cup here, shall be heightened, 
purified, and perpetuated in the calm raptures of the heav- 
enly feast, in which he will be partaker, as well as giver 
and food. “Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures.” The King’s lips touch the golden cup filled with 
unfoaming wine, ere he commends it to his guests. And from 
that feast they “go no more out,” neither shall the trium- 
phant music of its great “hyn” be followed by any Olivet 
or Gethsemane, or any denial, or any Calvary; but there 
shall be no more sorrow nor sin nor death, for'the former 
things are passed away, and he.has made all things new. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


There can be no more complete physical intimacy than 
eating and assimilating one’s body and blood. The two lit- 
erally become one. Christ seeks such intimacy of spirit and 
destiny between himself and his people: “As thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.... 1 
in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.” This expressive symbolism of oneness in spirit, pur- 
pose, suffering, empireship, and being glorified together, has 
been eloquent beyond the power of words for eighteen 
centuries, 

Satan comes, even to the holy supper, and takes the one 
occupying the chief place of honor at Jesus’ side, and leads 
him out to do the fatal and immortal infamy of betrayal. 
Judas decided between staying with Jesus at the establish- 
ment of the sacred Eucharist, and going with Satan to such 
shame as to make him hang himself. He took $15 or $20, 


that he could not keep, in exchange for becoming a byword’ 


and a hissing in time, and a hopeless wreck for eternity,—as 
clear an example of devil possession as that of the Gadarene 
who had devils enough to fill and kill a whole herd of swine. 

As the telescope and the microscope equally declare God, 
so power to die for a world, and humility enough to wash the 
disciples’ feet, declare him. 

Atonement by shed blood is the established doctrine 
taught by Christ’s sacrament through all the ages, Christ 
knows nothing of any new theology that leaves out sub- 
stitution. 

There is not only pardon, but also nourishing, in the 
“Bread of God.” If he gives all himself for our feeding, 
what growth there ought to bel 

Going out to betrayal, agony, and the cross, he sings the 
great Hallel (Psa. 115-118): “The sorrows of death com- 
passed me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me: I found 
trouble and sorrow.” “Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of hissaints,” And he closes with the jubilant shout, 
“© give thanks unto the Lord: for he is good: for his mercy 
endureth forever.” 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Where wilt thou that we go and make ready that thou mayest 
eat the passover? (v. 12.) It is not always our duty to wait 
for directions as to our part in the Lord’s work. It may be 
our duty to look up orders, When the Lord has set us at a 
particular work, we may fairly count it our mission to finish 
that work. It is not for us to drop that work in the hope of 
finding a better one. But when we have received no assign- 
ment to service, we ought to have in mind God’s work which 
needs doing, and find out what part in it is fairly for us. 
There are church-members who are not in Sunday-school 


work, while they might be, who excuse themselves on the 


ground that they have not been asked. Well, have they 
ever proffered their services, and asked where they could be 
useful? Until they have, they cannot be free of responsi- 
bility for the work they might do. So of a part in the 
prayer-meeting, and in missionary visiting, and in various 
other forms of church activity. Responding promptly to a 
call for such service is one thing; but looking up a call is 
another; and this latter is as plainly a duty in its place as 
the former. 

There shall meet you a man (v.13). There are no chance 
meetings in this world. They all are providential. They 
are in God’s plan. On many of them great possibilities 
hinge. You enter a railroad car, and take your seat among 
strangers. A proffered courtesy brings you into conversation 
with a fellow-traveler. An acquaintance is the result. 
Years of helpful Christian co-work follow in the train of that 
first meeting. You visit a place of winter resort for health- 
seekers. At the dinner-table you meet a man unknown to 
you until then, An entire change in the aim and conduct 
of his life is one consequence of that meeting; and his labors 
for good may be far more effective than yours in your whole 
life-time. You look in upon a celebrated preparatory school, 
where two hundred young men are at their studiea One 





face impresses you. Your meeting with him affects your 
course and his for all time, and involves the interests of a 
multitude, Your meeting of another young man in a Sunday- 
school where you are present only for that one session, has 
more influence over his life than all other agencies combined 
—and scarcely less over yours, You may even meet on 
the street one whom you wished not to see, one whom at that 
moment you were seeking to avoid; and as a result more 
lives than one are affected in all their human course, and in 
their highest spiritual interests. These illustrations are 
real incidents; and there are thousands like them. It 
behooves us to consider well our duty in every meeting with 
another. We can fail to improve our opportunity and lose 
a blessiig. We can fill our place just then, and have reason 
to rejoice eternally that we did so. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do—when next I meet one whom thou hast planned 
for me to see? 

The disciples... came,... and found as hehad said (vy. 16). 
Every disciple of Jesus who comes to test a promise of his 
Master, finds it just as Jesus said it would be. A great many 
who are not disciples of Jesus disbelieve his words; they 
have so little confidence in them that they do not put them 
to the test. And many of the promises of Jesus are made ta 
his disciples only. Of course, only the disciples of Jesus can 
put such promises to the test. But whenever and wherever a 
disciple of Jesus has tested a promise of Jesus, that disciple 
has found it just as Jesus said it would be. Earth has seen 
strange things; but it never saw the failure of a word of 
Jesus. Is there any promise of Jesus you would like to have 
fulfilled to you? If you are his disciple, then come and test 
it. Yon will find it as he has said. 

He took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, ... and 
said, Take ye: this is my body (v. 22). Without the blessing 
of Jesus, bread may have no power of nourishment to the 
hungriest body. With that blessing, bread may bring nour- 
ishment to the body, comfort to the mind, and new life to the 
soul. None of us ought to eat bread without asking the 
blessing of Jesus upon it, All of us ought to find a new 
reminder of Jesus, and fresh communion with him, in the 
eating of bread which he has blessed. And the disciples of 
Jesus will prove faithless to his memory if they do not come 
together at the table of communion with him, to partake of 
that bread which stands for his body given for them, 

And when he had given thanks (v. 23). There is always 
something to give thanks for in the darkest hour of 2 
believer's experience. The example of Jesus calls to the 
expression of thanks at such atime, He was rejected of the 
world. He had come to his own, and his own received him 
not. One of his chosen disciples was even now betraying him 
to death. The others of the twelve were all to forsake him. 
Loneliness, suffering, death, were just before him. It was 
then that he gave thanks, Are you giving thanks just now? 
If not, why not? Have you less reason for thanking God 
than was apparent in the earthly lot of Jesus, at this last 
supper? Compare your position and state with his, and give 
thanks with an overflowing heart. If Jesus gave thanks at 
the thought of shedding his blood for your salvation, ought not 
you to give thanks for your salvation through his blood? 

When they had sung a hymn (vy. 26). Praise from his chil- 
dren is as acceptable to God as prayer. Thereare times when 
it is far more so. Paul and Silas, shut in the inner dungeon 
at midnight, their feet fast in the stocks, and their backs 
smarting with the stripes of their scourging, honored God 
more by singing his praise for the blessings they now had 
from him, than they could have by calling upon him for other 
blessings, more to their fancy. Yet they had no thought of 
personal merit in their singing. They praised God because 
they wanted to; because they couldn’t help praising him. 
Any child of God who fairly sees his state just as it is, at any 
moment in his experience, while he is at the post to which 
God has called him, will want to “sing,” however his back 
or his heart may ache. I stood by the bed of one of God’s 
children, who was stricken down as from full health, and who 
was told by his physician that he had only a few hours to 
live. He was in the vigor of young manhood, prosperous in 
business, honored widely in his community, with a delightful 
home, and a loved wife and children. Helooked up smilingly 
at the tearful group about his bed, and said cheerily, “Sing 
with me; sing ‘ Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer’” “Oh! 
we can’t sing,” said the wife, whose heart was breaking. 
“Yes, yes, you can sing if you try to. ,Start thehymn. I'll 
sing with you. If you forget the words, ’ll prompt you.” 
And the death-chamber echoed sweetly the sounds of praise. 
—Let us sing! 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Shortly before his death, the Lord sent two of his disciples 
from Bethany to Jerusalem to prepare for the celebration 
of the Passover. Late in the afternoon of the same day he 
followed them, and with the twelve sat down to the feast. As 
they were eating, Jesue told them that one of them would 
betray him. This made them sad, and they tried to find out 
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who the guilty one was. Without openly pointing out the 
traitor, the Master told John who it was; but none of the 
other disciples seem to have known who the individual was. 
At some time during the celebration of the Passover, the 
Master instituted what we now call “The Lord’s Supper.” 
He took bread, and broke it, and gave to them, saying that it 
represented his body, which was to be broken forthem. Then 
he took the wine as well, and bade them drink of it, telling 
them that it set forth his blood, which was to be shed for the 
gins of men. Ever since that day the followers of Jesus have, 
in obedience to his command, celebrated his death by this 
simple feast, trying to realize that it reminds them of him 
who gave his life for them. 

In classes of the unconverted, this lesson will be somewhat 
uninteresting and hard to teach. We would advise that, in 
such cases, the teacher begin with the Jewish Passover and 
its meaning, and then he can branch off and set forth the true 
meaning of the Christian ordinance. What was the signifi- 
cance of the Jewish Passover? It reminded that people of 
the great national deliverance that God vouchsafed to their 
forefathers. Call out from the scholars the incidents of that 
day in Egypt, when in each family a lamb was slain, and when 
the father of the house took a little of the blood and sprinkled 
it upon the door-posts and the lintel, so that that house might 
be passed over by the avenging angel of the Lord. That 
which was the only safety of the Israelitish families was the 
obedience to the divine command. God had said, “When 
I see the blood, I wiil pass over you.” All on whose 
houses there appeared no blood were sure to have the angel 
of death enter them, even though they belonged to the chosen 
people, 

This national feast the Lord turned to account; and he made 
it serve as a type of that larger spiritual deliverance that he 
came to give to all whom sin had bound and carried away 
into dark spiritual slavery. As the Israelite took an innocent 
lamb, and offered it as the sacrifice for himself and his family ; 
so the Master came, as the Lamb of God, and gave his life, 
the innocent for the guilty, so that he might redeem us from 
that slavery into which we had fallen, And just as the 
Israelite, to be saved from that impending death, was to im- 
plicitly obey the divine command; so, if we are to escape from 
the divine wrath, are we to give implicit obedience to that 
which the Lord has commanded us as the only way of salva- 
tion. God’s way is not our way; and we are not allowed to 
take any refuge under “I think,” or “I would have sup- 
posed,” but to obey absolutely, or we shall be sure to fall into 
the snare which the evil one has laid for us, 

For those who are church-members, the lesson may be 
turned to account by asking and answering the following 
questions, 

Of what should the Lord’s Supper remind us? It should 
remind us first of the death of Christ. When we celebrate 
the memory of our earthly heroes, we choose their birthday 
as the one of greatest importance. But, to all believers, the 
death-day of Jesus is of the highestWalue. For while earthly 
heroes are of value to their country and their fellow-men by 
their lives, Jesus is of value to us by his death on the cross. 
The main thought of the true Christian at the communion 
table should be, “Jesus died for me.” _ At such seasons, it is 
well for the believer, in imagination at least, to be one of that 
throng around the cross who, sitting down, “watched him 
there.” Undoubtedly, whenever James or Matthew broke 
the bread and took the cup, they were carried back to that 
scene on Calvary, and saw again the agony, and heard once 
more the cries, of their Lord. Thus they were constantly 
reminded that it was the death of the Saviour that was of 
the most importance to them in their spiritual experiences, 
So, when we break the bread and take the cup, we should 
ever bear in mind that it is the death of Jesus that has opened 
a way of escape for us, and that if it were not for Christ, who 
is our Passover, we should all perish, 

The Lord’s Supper should also remind us of the second 
coming of Jesus. As oft as we eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, we show forth the Lord’s death till he come, While the 
eye of each Christian is turned to the past, it should also 
take a glance at the future. There are very many passages 
in the Word that refer to this second coming in glory, and 
for that the Church should long, and for its hastening the 
Church should pray and labor. Alas! we have too much 
forgotten that this glad event is really to take place, and 
many commentators have spent much time and strength in 
explaining it away. We believe it, and should long for it as 
they that watch for the morning. 

Who may partake of the Lord’s Supper worthily? If by 
“worthily ” we mean personal worth, then no one can come 
“worthily.” Some people seem to think that they must “get 
themselves ready” before they can come to the table of the 
Lord. We know of but one condition that must be lived up 
to before the believer can come to the table of the Lord. He 
who in sincerity takes Christ for his Lord, and tries to follow 
him, may come to his Lord’s table. For we come to that 
feast, not to celebrate our own worthiness, or because we are 
worthy in our own names, but we come to celebrate his worth, 
and because he asks us to come in his name. If, then, you 
feel unworthy, but trust in the merit and worth of Jesus, you 
are in the right mind, and need not prepare by a long series 


a 
of attendances at meetings, or by anything that is external. 
He who can truly sing, 
“T’m only a sinner, just nothing at all, 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all,” 
may safely come to the table of him of whom he sings. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where was Jesus when he talked with his disciples about 
the destruction of Jerusalem? On what day of the week? 
Where was he going to spend the night? We are not told 
what he did, or where he spent the day and night of Wednes- 
day; but it is thought that his last earthly sleep and rest 
was in the home in Bethany, with the friends he loved. 
Who were they? 

Preparing for the Passover.—For some children who do not 
understand, explain that every year a feast was kept by the 
Jews, as God had commanded hundreds of years before. It 
was in remembrance of the time when God brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, where their fathers had been 
slaves. That night the angel of death was to come, and leave 
one dead in every house of the Egyptians; but the Jews were 
to kill a lamb for their feast, and sprinkle its blood on the 
posts and over the doors of their houses, Wherever the 
angel saw the mark of blood, he would pass over and leave 
them all in safety. The lamb was also a picture, or type, of 
Jesus, who was to die; and because his blood was shed, God 
would pass over the sins of those who take Jesus as their 
Saviour. The time had come for Jesus to die, and he was 
ready to eat the feast for the last time with his disciples. 
The lamb was to be slain in the afternoon of the fourteenth 
day of the month,—made ready, roasted, and eaten after sun- 
down of that day. As the time drew near, the disciples 
asked Jesus, “ Where wilt thou that we go and make ready 
that thou mayest eat the passover ?” 

Peter and John.—“Go into the city,” Jesus said to them, 
“and there shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him.” Usually, it was a woman who carried water from 
the well, in a jar or skin, upon her head orshoulder; but Jesus 
knew, two miles away, the man whom they should meet, 
knew that he would have a pitcher of water, and knew whose 
servant he was, or to what house he belonged. “ Follow him,” 
said Jesus; “and wheresoever he shall enter in, say to the 
goodman of the house, The Master saith, Where is my guest- 
chamber, where I shall eat the passover with my disciples?” 
Jesus knew that the man would be ready, and just what he 
would do when Peter and John asked him; for he said of the 
man, “He will himself shew you a large upper room fur- 
nished and ready: and there make ready for us.” It was all 
as he said; there was the upper room, clean, and furnished 
with table and dishes and cushioned seats like lounges or 
divans, for the guests to recline or rest while at the table. 
So Jesus rested at supper, when one came to show her love 
for him. Who was that? What did she do? It was the 
custom to have the guest-chamber or room for company in 
the second story of the house, At the Passover time, every 
Jew expected to have such a room in order for guests. We 
do not know whose house it was. Jesus knew that it was a 
friend,—perhaps one who had before this shown Jesus in 
some way that he was welcome to his heart and his home. 
Does he know that of you? 

In the Upper Room.—At twilight, Jesus and the rest of the 
discip!escame there. The city streets were crowded, strangers 
and citizens all making ready to eat the feast of the Passover 
somewhere, with family or friends. The disciples were all 
there; seats had been provided for all, but they each wanted 
to sit next the Master. Draw on the board a diagram of the 
table, easily copied from the many pictures of the Last 
Supper. Show the seat of greatest honor, next to Jesus (not 
at the end of the seats), where John sat, so that he could 
lean his head against Jesus’ breast. The best seat was on 
the left of Jesus. How should it be decided? Even then 
and there they disputed which should be greatest, and who 
should have the place of honor. In their dispute, one thing 
was forgotten. At every feast, clean water was provided, and 
aservant to bathe the feet and cleanse them from the dust 
gathered by the way. There was no dispute which should 
wash the feet of the rest; and Jesus himself took a basin and 
towel, and, in a servant’s place, he washed their feet. He 
whose feet had been anointed and bathed with tears did not 
forget. As they were eating, Jesus said, “One of you shall 
betray me, even he that eateth with me.” To eat together 
was a mark of friendship. What is it to betray? Who 
objected to the cost of Mary’s alabaster box, and called it 
waste? Since that night Judas had made the barguin with 
the vriests to deliver Jesus into their hands for thirty pieces 
of silver, the price of a slave in olden times,—less than twenty 
dollars of our money. When Jesus said one should betray 
him, the disciples were sorrowful, and began to ask, “Is it I, 
Lord?” Even Judas, sitting near him, asked, as the others 
did, “Is it 1?” They knew it was the last time they should 
eat with Jesus; for he said, “TI have desired to eat this pass- 





over with you before I suffer.” And he told them plainly 








that he should not eat any more until all that had been 
written about his suffering and death should bo fulfilled. So 
they ate the Passover feast,—the roasted lamb, with bread 
called unleavened, made without leaven or yeast, and with a 
sauce of fruits, vinegar, and spices, 

Judas Went Out.—Was it too late, even then, for Judas to 
repent of his dreadful bargain? When Jesus said, “ Woe to 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed!” he went out 
into the darkness, and left the eleven with their Lord, hear- 
ing his last loving words, and learning how he would have 
all who ever loved him show that they are his own. He 
took bread, and asked a blessing on it; then he broke it in 
pieces, saying, “This is my body which is given for you,” 
So he taught that bread, which feeds and gives strength, is 
the same to the body that he is to the soul. The grain is 
crushed and baked to be made into food, and his precious 
body was to be mangled and to suffer. That is the meaning 
of his words, “Take, eat; this is my body.” He took a cup, 
and when he had given thanks, he gave to them; and they 
all drank of it. What wasinthe cup? It was the juice of 
grapes, which had been crushed to press out the juice, which 
is the life of the vine and of its fruit. That was the means 
ing when he said, “This is my blood of the covenant, which 
is shed for many.” 

The Lord’s Supper.—That is what the taking of bread and 
wine together, in the name of Christ, is called. Jesus him: 
self ate the first supper with his disciples, and said to them 
our golden text of to-day. Is it not a simple thing which 
Jesus asked to be done in his memory? It has been dona 
ever since in all the world, and will be while the world lasts; 
for thus are Christians to show the Lord’s death “till he 
come.” It was asad hour for the group in the upper room; 
but it ought to be a time of hope and joy with those who now 
do so in remembrance of Christ. He gave thanks as he took 
the signs of his own death in the hands so soon to be wounded 
and stained with his blood. Should not all who love him be 
glad to obey his request to keep the memorial feast, to give 
thanks for the offering of his life, and to rejoice over the 
blessed promise of his coming again? 

Louisville, Ky. - 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 


THe PassOVER CEREMONIAL.—It is not always remem. 
bered among us that in the institution of the Holy Supper 
our Lord rather modified and applied an existing ordinance 
than created an entirely new observance. We learn this, not 
only by an examination of the gospel narrative, but by tha 
full details of the observance of the Passover in the Mishna, 
which contains all the rubrical directions as followed in our 
Lord’s time, and by the mode of celebration by the Jews of 
to-day. There were many ceremonies, and many prayer# 
and recitations, before the actual eating of the sacrificial 
lamb. All the ceremonial observances, even to such minute 
particulars as the way in which the dishes were to be placed 
on the table, were fixed by rule, while some latitude and 
freedom was allowed in the prayers and psalms to be used, 
Not only unleavened bread and salads of bitter herbs, aa 
commanded in the law, but also wine, was and is invariably 
used, strictly enjoined by tradition, though not mentioned in 
Exodus. The evening began with what is called the first 
cup. The family being assembled, the president took the 
cup of wine in his hand, and offered a thanksgiving for God’s 
mercies to Israel. Each person then drank of it, and washed 
his hands. It was at this time in the feast that our Lord 
washed the feet of his disciples, and not at the end of the 
supper, as erroneously rendered in the Authorized Version, 
but rightly corrected by the Revisers to “during the supper.” 
It was also at this point that our Lord “took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide it among your- 
selves.” Certain prayers then followed. Then the paschal 
table, ready spread, was broughtin. Bitter herbs were dipped 
in salt water, and eaten by the president and all the others, 
The second cup of wine was now filled, after all the dishes 
had been removed from the table, Then the president, in 
answer to inquiries from the youngest member of the family, 
explained, according to the command in Exodus, the history 
of the deliverance of Israel, The dishes were brought back, 
and the second cup drunk with prayers and thanksgiving. 
Then the first loaf of unleavened bread was broken, and 
pieces dipped in the sop, or charoseth, with bitter herbs, were 
handed to each. The sop was a mixture of sweets,—dates, 
raisins, etc. It was this sop which our Lord passed to 
Judas, who immediately afterwards went out, so that he 
partook neither of the paschal lamb, which followed immedi- 
ately, nor of the subsequently instituted ordinance, After 
the paschal sacrifice had been eaten, the third cup was blessed, 
and passed round, This was the cup connected with the 
Lord’s Supper, but just before it a piece of unleavened cake 
was eaten, called the “after-dish.” This was the bread which 
our Lord distributed at the institution, and to be distin- 
guished from the previous “sop.” The service concluded 





with the fourth cup, which was passed while four psalms 
(Psa. 115-118) were chanted; and the whole was closed by 
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“the blessing of the song,” two short canticles of praise and 
‘adoration. Such is a short summary of the description of 
the celebration in the Mishna, and very nearly corresponding 
with the observances of the Jews in the East to-day ; though, 
having neither temple nor sacrifice, they dispense with the 
paschal lamb. If we follow it, we shall see how exactly it 
fits in with the gospel story. There is the family gathering. 
Then the first cup, which our Lord, after blessing, hands to 
his disciples. Then the rising and washing. Then, as they 
&te the bread with bitter herbs, he is troubled in spirit at the 
root of bitterness which should spring up among them, and 
his betrayal. Then the sop dipped is given to Judas, who 
immediately goes out; his colleagues imagining that the 
unusual interruption was because of some sudden call on their 
treasurer, or to provide something needed. Then, after the 
paschal meal, our Lord institutes his own supper, using as his 
symbols the aphikomen, or “ after-dish,” and “the cup after 
supper.” Then they sang a hymn, doubtless the psalms 
above named, and the doxologies of praise, and went out into 
the mount of Olives. 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MAKING READY 


FOR Hasso: 
ALSEMOOD. 
AREWELL. 


“ Jesus knew from the beginning.” 








THE COVENANT MEAL. 
THIS IS 
MY BODY, MY BLOOD, 


GIVEN FOR YOU. SHED FOR MANY. 


THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

“ Jesus invites his saints,” 

“ Jesus spreads his banner o’er us.” 

“ Paschal Lamb, by God appointed.” 
* Not all the blood of beasts.” 

“T gave my life for thee.” 

“Sweet the moments, rich in blessing.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Where should we seek direction in all the details of daily 
life? (v.12.) Why did Jesus eat this Passover with his dis- 
ciples? (Exod. 12: 3,4.) Give an account of the origin of 
this feast. What was its purpose? What is known of its 
history until the time of Christ? What is known of its 
later history? What was its typical significance? (1 Cor. 
5:7.) What place in God’s great plan have the smallest 
details of duty? (v. 13.) In what condition should all our 
powers, both of body and mind, be found when Jesus calls for 
their use? (vs. 14,15.) How may we keep a guest-chamber 
continually prepared for him? (John 14: 23.) How long will 
it go unoccupied? (Rev. 3: 20.) What has always been the 
common experience of men concerning Jesus’ word? (v. 16.) 
What shall their experience ever be? (Mark 13: 31.) 

How does the sin of one member affect the whole family? 
(vs. 17-19.) What circumstance gave intensity to the trai- 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson that shows us how Jesus would be remem- 
bered by us, and what is the relation which he would have 
us bear to one another and to him. It brings out the cove- 
nant relation between Christ and his followers; what it cost, 
and what should come of it. 

Jesus gathered his disciples in an upper room, at the 
Passover season, and there instituted a memorial covenant 
feast, to be observed by his followers thenceforth, in view of 
all the circumstances and teachings of its institution. Broken 
bread, which they were to eat, represented his body. Poured 
wine, which they were to drink, represented his blood. The 
one was nourishment; the other was life. His followers 
were to be partakers of both, and were to show their recog- 
nition of this truth by the observance of this memorial service. 

The meaning of this*service is made clearer in the light of 
Oriental customs of then and of now. To break bread with 
another, in the East, is to pledge one’s self in fidelity to him. 
Thus it always has been there. The flesh of a sacrificed vic- 
tim is eaten by those in whose name it is offered, as a token 
of their having a place at the table of Him to whom it is 
offered. To drink of another’s blood is to be a partaker of 
his very life. The closest covenant of union known in the 
East is the covenant of shared blood. The flesh of the sacri- 
ficed Passover lamb was fed upon by those for whose protec- 
tion it was sacrificed. The blood of any victim of sacrifice 
was the life of that victim. Not until Jesus instituted this 
memorial feast, however, had God’s people been told that 
they might share the life by drinking the blood of a vic- 
tim of sacrifice; for not until now was there a victim of 
sacrifice whose blood was life indeed to those who should 
partake of it. 

Long before the institution of this feast, Jesus had said to 
his disciples (John 6 : 58-56) in full view of the customs of 
the East: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have not life 
in yourselves. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in me, and lin him.” And now, in instituting this 
feast, Jesus gives a new meaning to these words of his. The 
bread of the memorial communion feast he calls his body. 
The wine he proffers as the covenant of his blood. 

To observe this memorial feast aright, believers must 
share in it as feeding upon the very body of Christ, and as 
being made partakers of his very life. It is not enough to 
look upon it as a mere service in memory of his dying love. 
The acceptance of its covenanting force—in the covenant 
with him and with his—must be repeated at its every obser- 
vance in remembrance of him. This view of it is emphasized 
by several of the lesson-writers in these pages; and it ought to 
be recognized by every student and teaclier of this lesson. 
“There can be no more complete physical intimacy,” says 
Bishop Warren, “than eating and assimilating one’s body 
and blood. The two literally become one. Christ seeks such 
intimacy of spirit and destiny between himself and his people: 
‘As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us....I in them and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.’ This expressive symbolism of 
oneness in spirit, purpose, suffering, empireship, and being 
glorified together, has been eloquent beyond the power of 
words for eighteen centuries.” Says Dr. McLaren: “Christ 
is not only the food on which we feed, but the head of the 
family and distributor of the banquet. He is the feast and 
the governor of. the feast, and all who sit at that table are 
brethren. One life is in them all, and they are one as par- 
takers of One. The Lord’s Supper is a visible symbol of the 
Christian life, which [life] not only should be all lived in 
remembrance of him, but consists in partaking by faith of 
his life, and incorporating it in ours until we come to the 





tor’s sin? (v. 20; Psa. 41:9.) Was, or was not, the traitor 
made known to the eleven during the feast? (Matt. 26: 25; 
John 13 ; 22-29.) What must be the eternal experience of 
Judas? (v. 21.) Does, or does not, the prophecy of a par- 
ticular sin mitigate the guilt of the sinner? How near is it 
possible for us to approach to Judas’ sin? What new ordi- 
nance did Jesus introduce after the last Passover meal? 
(vs. 22-24.) Who partook of thissupper? In what relation 
were they assembled? (Gal. 6:10.) Should its observance be 
restricted to the household of faith, or should it not? How 
should faith be manifested? (John 14:15.) How was Paul 
able to testify concerning the institution of this ordinance? (1 
Cor. 11 : 23.) Whe ‘sthe one object of the ordinance? (1 Cor. 
11 ; 24-26.) Wasit ever designed to celebrate brotherly love, 
or was it only to commemorate the Lord’s death? 


nance? (1 Cor. 11: 19-22.) What is the penalty of partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper for any purpose other than remem- 
bering and perpetuating the remembrance of the Lord’s 
death? (1 Cor. 11: 27-30.) By what name is the element in 
this cup always called? (v. 25.) What did Jesus mean by 
saying he would’ “drink it new in the kingdom of God”? 
When will he thus drink it? 

« Philadelphia 





Why did | 


Paul rebuke the church at Corinth concerning this ordi- | 


measure of perfect men, which we reach when we can say, ‘I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me”” And Dr. Godet 
adds: “Finally, let us not forget that he who has given us 
in the Communion the symbol of this double union with him 
and with one another, is not dead, but living. He not only 
asks us to remember him and unite ourselves to him, as one 
unites himself with a lost friend by keeping alive his memory ; 
but, from the midst of his heavenly glory, where he possesses 
all the powers of life, he works within us in the Communion; 
he really communicates himself to us; and by coming to 
dwell'in us he works through his Spirit to unite us directly 
to all those who commune with us. This is what he wished 
to do, this is what he asks, this is what he accomplishes.in 
| and by the participation in the Holy Communion.” 





Union with Christ, and union one with another, is the 
outreaching of every disciple of Christ in the right celebra- 
tion or observance of this memorial feast of Christ’s insti- 
tuting. It is the recognition of this truth, and the acting in 
accordance with it, that is the eating and drinking worthily 
at such a time. 


ADDED POINTS. 
One of the chief duties of to-day may be in making ready 


to the things of to-day or preparing for those of to-morrow, 
we shall do well to ask the counsel and guidance of Jesus. 
We have reason to be grateful that our Lord does not send 
us all by ourselves to our work for him. He sends us two by 
two, that every one of us may have another to give him help 
and cheer. 

It ought to be enough for any disciple of Jesus to be told, 
“The Master saith.” What the Master says should be done, 
is the best thing in the world to do. 

There is no uncertainty in our Lord’s plans. If he has 
told us what shall be, we may know that that will be. 

To be in a place of special privilege is not to be in a place 
that is free from danger. Some of the worst acts that men 
have ever done in this world have been done by men who 
fought against their good environment, instead of being car- 
ried along by it. 

The poorest excuse that a man can offer for any crime or 
act of meanness is, “If I don’t do it, somebody else will.” 
Yet that is a very frequent excuse among men, 

Aman may make all his past life a failure by one sinful 
act in the present. The past is not always secure; its suc- 
cess often hinges on the present. 

Whatever is worth taking from God is worth thanking 
God for, and whatever God gives us can be made of added 
value by his added blessing—which can be had for the asking. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


Oo 


SECURING SCHOLARS’ THOUGHTS. 


Not what the teacher says to the scholar, but what the 
scholar can be induced to say to the teacher, constitutes 
the real measure of teaching success. How to draw out, 
rather than how to put in, is the problem. To secure 
from the scholar a free and unconstrained expression 
of the thoughts that have been suggested to that scholar 
by the teaching of the lesson is a difficult task; but it is 
an essential element of the teaching process, and, as 
such, cannot be neglected by him who would be a true 
teacher. Any method is to be welcomed, therefore, 
which promises to aid the teacher in obtaining this 
necessary expression of the scholar’s own thoughts. 

It has often been suggested that it would be well to 
ask the scholar to write out the thoughts that have been 
impressed upon his mind during the lesson hour. And 
methods have been pointed out, in these columns, by 
which the scholar may be assisted and stimulated in the 
performance of this salutary, but not always inviting, 
labor. In The Sunday School Times for September 22, 
1888, Mrs. 8. A. Alvord described a plan, which consists 
in giving to each ‘scholar a card containing a list of the 
lessons, with blank oo in which he is to write down 
a thought about each lesson, in the prospect of having 
that thought read in the class on Review Sunday. The 
teacher of an interesting class of older girls in a Phila- 
delphia Sunday-school has been trying this plan during 
the first quarter of this year; and he makes the following 
report of his success. 

“A few months ago I saw in Ways of Working a 
suggestion which I thought could be put into a 
shape that might make the quarterly review the most 
interesting of all the lesson studies, the idea being 
that the scholars should write down upon a card the 
most prominent thought the teaching had given them. 
The difficulty was to find the simplest form for my 
scholars. I finally decided upon a card about 8x10 
inches, folded in the center. On the two inner pages 
the numbers of the lessons, and the chapters and verses, 
were printed. Six lesson numbers were arranged on 
each page, and between each lesson three spaces were 
ruled off, in which the scholar was to write the thought 
or thoughts that had made the greatest impression on 
her mind during the lesson hour. This had to be done 
as concisely as possible, as the space was not very large, 
although the card was as large as could conveniently be 
used, Generally the cards were filled up very soon 
after the lesson, but sometimes a few days would elapse 
before the thought was written out, Of course, this in- 
volved the re-study of the lesson, alone, which was no 
disadvantage to the scholar. 

“On Review Sunday all the cards were brought to 
school, and, the title of each lesson being given by one 
of the scholars, the thoughts for that lesson were all read 
aloud by myself, the name of the writer not being given. 
I do not know who were the most interested, the class, 
in hearing each others’ thoughts, or myself, at seeing 
how far the teaching had reached the point aimed at. 
So successful in every way was the review, that I should 
like to have each card printed, and copies given to each 
of the class. As this is impracticable, I have taken instead 
one thought from each card for each of the twelve les- 
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other cards, for the scholars to keep as a memento of the 
review. The thoughts selected are as follows: 


Lesson 1.—It is my duty to help others to Christ, and to pre- 
pare the way for his second coming. 

Lesson 2.—If we believe in God’s power, and pray in good 
faith for, any one who is sick or suffering, God will hear our 
prayemand bless them. ) 

Lesson 3.—To honor Jesus as a teacher and a man while 
denying him as a sacrifice for sin is not acceptable to him. 

Lesson 4.—We, being all sick with. sin and in need of pardon, 
should come to Jesus, confessing our sin, and asking him to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness, and, when healed ourselves, 
should bring our friends and others through our prayers to 
him also. ; 4 

Lesson 5.—We must sow the seed of the gospel for the salva- 
tion of souls, ; 

Lesson 6.—The love of Christ is stronger than the strongest 
armed man. If we send him away, he may never return. 

Lesson 7.—One cannot live the religious life without that 
faith which makes eternal and spiritual things real, and trust 
in Christ as their Master and Saviour. 

Lesson 8.—Being poor is no excuse for not doing good. The 
disciples did great good with no money. 

Lesson 9.—No matter how much we think we have, yet we 
have not anything if we have not faith in Christ. 

Lesson 10.—Jesus never forgets the humblest service done 
from love for him, He measures, not by deeds, but by the love 
they express. 

Lesson 11.—To be careful, and not have Jesus say to us, “ One 
thing thou lackest,”—supreme love to God. 

Lesson 12.—If we ask Jesus to help us, he will. Call till he 
hear us, like the son of Timeus. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~=——___— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that-are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





OUR OLDEST BOOK ABOUT BOOKS* 


The recent publication of the first adequate English 
edition of Richard de Bury’s Philobiblon is an event 
interesting to book-lovers, and suggest#ve to students of 
the mighty literature of a great language. This treatise 
is our oldest book about books, the prototype of a little 
library of guides to reading, and praises of the wealth 
of public and private libraries. Not in itself a master- 
piece, it reminds us of the perennial pleasures of litera- 
ture, Written in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
it vividly suggests the changes of the last five hundred 
years. The good old Bishop of Durham collected his 
vast library from.manuscripts and parchments, not from 
printed pages. He gathered and wrote for ecclesiastics 
alone, since the laity was illiterate, and its education a 
matter of secondary importance. Before Chaucer had 
given any literary dignity to the vulgar tongue, de Bury, 
as a matter of course, enshrined his good counsel in the 
everlasting Latin of the church, the universities, and 
nascent science. He recommended no English books,— 
not that he despised things present, but what English 
books were then worth mentioning? The tongue of 
Alfred and the writers of the Chronicle, of Caedmon and 
the redactor of Beowulf, had long been unintelligible, 
while 

“Tron dug from the north, ductile gold from the south ” 
had not yet been compounded into our 

“ Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman English.” 

Instead of the crash of presses, we hear the pen of the 
monk; and for the word of advice to those confused by 
the multiplicity of modern books, we have the episcopal 
counsel to search for hidden allegorical lessons in the 
godless tales of pagan antiquity. 

Richard de Bury (1287-1345) was bishop of Durham, 
treasurer and chancellor of Edward IIL. and an impor- 
tant counsellor in home wars and foreign diplomacy. 
All his life, though busied in politics, he chiefly loved 
books, being a veritable anticipation of Chaucer’s clerk, 
likewise of Oxford, to whom 

“Was levere have at his beddes heede 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sawtrie.” 





* The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Treas- 
urer and Chancellor of Edward III. Edited and translated by 





Of de Bury it literally might be said that 


‘Al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernyng he it spente ; ” 
indeed, he was accused of selling benefices for peculiarly 
valuable books, and his hangers-on well knew his weak- 
ness. But his great accumulations were designed for 
an Oxford college, not for merely selfish gratification ; 
and though, by a sadly common fate, his dear collections 
were apparently dispersed and his library never founded, 
we may certainly, in default of exact information, take 
the will for the deed, and honor the collector’s memory. 
His righteousness is rather self-assertive, but so was 
that of good old Ormin, a hundred years before; while 
de Bury was not unlike that first spelling-reformer in his 
desire to be remembered, and be prayed for, as a bene- 
factor of his race and time. 
His Philobiblon has not often been edited or trans- 
lated in English; and its quaint piety, wit, and wisdom 
are now made intelligible for the first time, to many of 
this generation, in an excellent edition by Ernest C. 
Thomas, an Oxford scholar and librarian, who, by dili- 
gent search, has secured a good text of the original 
Latin, has equipped it with an adequate biographical 
and bibliographical introduction, and has translated 
the whole in an English version which, though not 
always consistent in its pseudo-ancient style, is faithful 
and smoothly readable. In twenty short chapters, each 
of little more than the length of one of Bacon’s essays, 
de Bury tells us that wisdom is principally preserved in 
literature ; that books are therefore to be loved, guarded, 
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_ Ernest C. Thomas, 74454 inches, cloth, pp. lxxxvi, 29. New 
York : Lockwood and Price, $3.75, 
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and used; that we are not to stint ourselves in buying 
them; that Christian ministers ought particularly to 
love learning; that the increasing dangers of an illiterate 
and opinionative clergy are terribly to be deplored; that 
wars are wretched dispersers of letters; that old books 
are ordinarily better, but new ones not to be despised ; 
that “books of liberal learning” are truer literature 
than “ books of law;” that poetry is by no means to be 
despised by Christian propagandists ; and that our studies 
should range all the way from the humblest details of 
grammar to the heights of theological and spiritual 
aspiration; for the meaning of the latter may be destroyed 
De Bury also enters into 
minute directions as to the care and delivery of books 
in his proposed library, giving some accounts of the 
“enemies of books” which throw considerable light 
upon the dirty holes in which the “religious” then 


or even of the soap-maker, did not flourish extensively 
in the ecclesiastical establishments of the fourteenth 


The Philobiblon, then, may not be a great book, but 
it is an interesting one. More credit belongs to the 
enthusiastic worker in a dark time than to the moré 
A hundred ex- 
tracts might be-selected to show de Bury’s sense, wit, 
and terse suggestiveness; a few, almost literally chosen 
at random, must suffice: “ Where dost thou (wisdom) 
chiefly lie hidden, O most elect treasure! and where 


“Devote yourself more 


“Paul the apostle, preacher of 
the truth and excellent teacher of the nations, for all his 
gear bade three things to be brought to him by Timothy, 


“ All of both sexes and of 
every rank or position who had any kind of association 
with books could most easily open by their knocking 
“ Admirable Minerva seems to 
bend her course to all the nations of the earth, and 
reacheth from end to end mightily, that she may reveal 
herself to all mankind.” Law-books “are useful only 
“‘The sayings of the saints 
frequently allude to the inventions of the poets.” “The 
same man cannot love both gold and books.” ‘O singu- 
lar serenity of writing, to practice which the Artificer of 
the world [Christ, in John 8] stoops down, at whose 
“At the sting of 


recipients of any book or books [in the library] shall 
thereupon swear that they will not use the book or 
books for any other purpose but that of inspection or 
For the book-gathering bishop had at length 





to leave his best treasures, with which he sirove t 
endow the future, piously exclaiming: “Let us live; 
when dead, in their memories who have lived in out 
benevolence before they were born.” Y 
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It is now thirty years ago that the story of Chloe Lank 
ton, a patient Christian sufferer among the hills of Litch+ ~ 
field County, Connecticut, was published in successive 
numbers of The Independent, and was then issued in 
book form by the American Sunday School Union, 
Chloe Lankton had already been more than twenty 
years a helpless invalid, unable to raise herself in her 
bed, and in almost ceaseless pain. Her peculiar story 
was in itself impressive, and the sweet Christian charaes 
ter which she had exhibited during her prolonged suffer- 
ings made that story a lesson of double value to the 
reader. The book at once found its place in the Sun 
day-school library, and it has been read with interest 
by thousands since then. Chloe Lankton still lives, in 
New Hartford, Litchfield County, Connecticut, having 
passed more than half a century on a bed of suffering; 
and her life is a cheery one, notwithstanding her suffer- 
ings. It was well that a new and revised edition of her 
life-story should be published, with additional chapters 
bringing it down to the present time; and this has been 
done. The book will find many readers among those 
who are familiar with the earlier volume, and many 
more to whom the story isa new one. From the time 
of the first appearing of Chloe Lankton’s story in print, 
a special interest in her case has been felt by readers of 
The Sunday School Times; and there are those who, 
through this channel, have aided in ministering to her 
wants by contributicns from time to time for now twenty- 
nine years. More than two thousand dollars have been 
sent to her from this source within that time; and so 
long as she lives, there will be those who are glad to 
cheer her heart by such loving ministry. (Chloe Lank- 
ton; or, Light Beyond the Clouds. By Harriet G. 
Atwell. New and revised edition, with additional chap- 
ters by Sarah L. Jones, 745 inches, illustrated, 
pp. 286. Philadelphia: The American Sunday School 
Union. Price, $1.25.) 





The popular satisfaction with Mrs. Oliphant’s tales of 
the unseen, with their suggestions of life beyond the 
grave, is again attested by a new collection of her Little 
Pilgrim series, and other supernatural stories, into one 
,| Volume. It is to be regretted that the Beleaguered City 
was not substituted for the Open Door and the Portrait; 
for, striking as these are, they are only ghost stories. 
But that wonderful novelette is, like the Little Pilgrim, 
« real vision. The earlier publications of this series 
have already been noticed in these columns; but it is 
worth while to, call special attention to the Further 
Experiences of the little pilgrim on the Dark Mountain 
and in the Land of Darkness, which are not so well 


fold study of the conditions of the world to come. In 
some mysterious way Mrs. Oliphant seems to touch the 
t | spiritual chord surely and strongly; and whatever may 


placed thy tabernacle in books, where the Most High, | be said of her choice of details, or of her pronounced 
the Light of lights, the Book of Life, has established 
thee.” ‘Since books are the aptest teachers, it is fitting 
to bestow on them the honor and the affection that we 
“No dearness of price ought to 
hinder a man from the buying of books, if he has the 
money that is demanded for them, unless it be to with- 


theology, it is scarcely possible to read Stories of the Seen 
and the Unseen without a new desire and purpose to so live 
here and now as shall be fit preparation for that other 
and larger life. Hardly enough attention has been paid 
to Old Lady Mary, which is a remarkable story for doc- 
trine, reproof, and inspiration. (7X5 inches, pp. 164 
- | Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


1| From time to time various cheap library series have 
been described in these columns, as regards their scope 
of selection, editorial method; mechanical execution, 
and price. To them is now to be added the Carisbrooke 
|| Library of Professor Henry Morley, that most produc- 
tive English editor of standard and miscellaneous prose 
and verse. The size is “crown octavo,” the type large 
and leaded, the paper good, the binding solid, and the 
price (one dollar a voiume) cheap enough for well-made 
‘books of 450 pages. The general appearance of the 
series will be more solid and substantial than that of its 
immediate predecessor, the Universal Library of the 
same editor and publishers. The initial issue is a good 
selection from Swift’s verse and miscellaneous prose, 
minus most of the indecency of that old clerical vitriol- 
thrower. (8}<6 inches, cloth, pp. 448. London and 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


e| Few things are more needed, or more difficult to find, 
than plain, practical,and wholesome directions to young 
Christians. It is to be regretted that when an attempt 
to supply help in this direction is made, in such a work 
as Annie Darling’s Messages for the King’s Daughters, the 
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attempt is not more successful. While 
this manual is of a delightful spirit, it con- 
tains only vague inspiration and general 
discourse upon the great principles of the 
religious life. With perhaps a single ex- 
ception, there are in it no definite sugges- 
tions; and sume of its most important 
chapters, such as that on amusements, 
are especially vague. This dainty little 
book has its own value as a message of 
fellowship to the great company to which 
it is addressed; but she who looks to it 
for more than this will be disappointed. 
(6X44 inches, pp"56. New York: A.D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, 35 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A simp!e and comprehensive chart of 
Bible History, according to the ordinary 
view of Bible chronology, as based on 
Archbishop Usher’s plan, has been ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning. 
Its range extends from the creation of man 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Its sub- 
divisions include a classifying of the books 
of the Bible, and the principal events and 
persons of each period noted. The rela- 
tion of the current series of International 
lessons to the several periods of history is 
also given on ths chart. It is published 
by the Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society, Boston, at one dollar 
per hundred copies. Such a chart is con- 
venient for use by Sunday-school teachers, 
if only it be understood that the first three 
thousand years of its chronology is at the 
best but guesswork, and, in the nature of 
things, cannot be correct. 


One of the proofs that the art of conver- 
sation is not a lost art, is the frequency of 
the claim that it is so. If, indeed, the 
charms of conversation were wholly a 
thing of the past, there would not be so 
much said about them as is now being said 

» on every side. Various references to this 
theme have been made in these pages 
within the past few months. Professor 
Mahaffy’s Principles of the Art‘of Conver- 
sation, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, has already been commended. 
And now there appears a delightful little 
treatise on this theme, entitled The Charms 
and Secrets of Good Conversation, by 
Theodore E, Schmauk, published by John 
B. Alden, New York, at ten cents a copy. 
Mr. Schmauk is well known to readers of 
The Sunday School Times; and in his new 
work he treats his theme with that fresh- 
ness of manner, that wealth of illustration, 
and that warmth of spirit, which give at- 
tractiveness to his style. His booklet is 
sure of interested readers just now; and 
it deserves them. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D., is, with reason, called “ the most 
learned lady in the world.” Her valued 
labors in the field of Egyptology, in addi- 
tion to ker varied labors in the realm of 
general literature, have had their recogni- 
tion in America as well as in Great Britain 
and Europe. American colleges have 
given her honorary degrees, and American 
scholars have accorded her unstinted 
praise for the admirable work done by her 
in various departments of learning. A 
visit from Miss Edwards to América is, 
therefore, an event of special importance. 
Already arrangements have been made for 
lectures by her in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston; and the Rev. Dr. W.C. 
Winslow (525 Beacon Street, Boston), of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, invites cor- 
respondence from colleges and other 
bodies on the subject of other lectures by 
her. Miss Edwards is already known to 
readers of The Sunday School Times by 
her writings in these pages. Of her suc- 


university centers of England and Scot- 
land, upon Egyptian, Greco-Egyptian, 
and biblical-Egyptian subjects. The pic- 
turesqueness of her style, the interest of 
her facts, and the sympathetic charm of 
her delivery, have evoked unwonted 
enthusiasm. Her voice is peculiarly 
clear, agreeable, and far-reaching, and she. 
possesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of holding her audiences. Her- 
self a practical archeologist, she relates 
the wonders of our inheritance in ancient 
Egypt and the stirring story of Egyptian 
exploration, with an intelligent vividness 
which makes those far-away subjects as 
interesting as a sensational romance. 
Herself a skilful artist, she can, in an 
instant, deftly illustrate with chalk some 
hieroglyphic puzzle or curious relation- 
ship between Egyptian and Greek arts. 
... As she addresses the most cultivated 
audiences in Edinburgh, Aberdeen, St. 
Andrew’s, and Cambridge, as well as 
crowded houses of a popular kind in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, so is 
she fitted to delight as well our cultivated 
people in the university and educational 
centers, as to interest our popular audi- 
ences in the great cities. Miss Edwards, 
so exceptionally versatile among all living 
public women in her accomplishments 
and productions, exhibits a like versatile 
adaptability to the audience that she 
addresses.” A warm welcome awaits this 
gifted woman on her first visit to America. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at-any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $! 00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








For sick-headache, us use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, 
Ga., says: “I have used it with perfect suc- 
cess in habitual sick-headache.” 


Have you a few hours’ or a few days’ spare 
time occasionally that you would like to turn 
intomoney? If so, then write quickly to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Pubs., of Richmond, Va., and 
they will give you information that will prove 
to be money in your pocket. 








A Russian Ecce Homo.” 


MY RELICION. 


By COUNT TOLSTOI. 


NEW EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 
50 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. 


This book, which was the first to attract attention 
to Count Tol-toj’s remarkable personality, immedi- 
ately caused more discussion than any other work of 
its kind that has been published since “ Ecce Homo.” 
It was recognized by many a8 the utterance of a new 
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Social Life in Russia. Part I. 


By the VIcoMTE EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, 
Member of the French Academy. 
Thirteen Lllustrations by T, DE THULSTRUP; 
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A Novel. 
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The Dramatic Outlook in America. 
By BRaNDER MATTHEWS; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. A Novel. PartII.; 


Verse. 


THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN. By ANDREW MaBR- 
VELL. Six Illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS; 


POEMS, By WILLIAM WINTER, — Rives, and 
D “Wea PARSO: 


Agriculture as a Profession. 
By James K. REEVE; 


The Royal Academy. 
By CoLONEL F. GRANT. Illustrated; 


The Western Outlook for Sportsmen. 


By FRANKLIN SATTERTHWAITE} 


Social Agonies. 
Drawn by GEORGE DU May RIER. Full-page Ilustra- 
on; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorexr WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILLIaM DEAN HOWELIS. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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S@-HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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prophet, who, stripping away {rom religion the dead 
husks of conventionality and Phariseeism, restored 
Christianity to its pristine simplicity and truth. Even 
those who felt called upon to criticise its violent lit- 
eralism confessed that it was the work of an honest 
man, who saw in Christ’s teachings the only way to 
save the world from moral death. 

“My Religion” has become a classic, and this new 
edition will put it within the reach of all. 





PUBLISHERS, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


BABYLAND | 


ers. 50 cents a year. 
Publishers, Boston. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 


makes a happy a happy 
land for babies 
and their moth- 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 








cess as a lecturer, Dr. Winslow says: “She 
is addressing crowded audiences this sea- 
son, ... in the great cities as well as 


T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East I7th St., N.Y. 
3 SPECIALTIES BY MAI?.: Hunting w and 





Quoting Books out of print or searce; Daiiy Words 


for 185%, cloth 40c., paper 30c., either English, 
German, or Danish; and the Susacuac Spool- 
Holuer, Sendl0a T'he Book Antig » Pu 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., |‘ 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FestrvaL Day Music. can ory ney Ad 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for 
scriptions, and advice, 


pro- 
its, de- 


Octavo Music. 


Wecannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6,000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections, More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cents each, 


School Teachers 


will findnumerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some =. the pores are ** Unit 
Voices” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), ** Children’s 
School Songs » (35 cts., "60 Son), * Kin- 
dergartenand Primary School Songs” 
(30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and ** Songs and Games 
for Little aes »? ($2.00). 


Books for Social Singing 

have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“ College Songs” (50 cts.), **‘ War Songs” 
(50cts.), “Subilee and Plantation Songs” 
(30 cts.), ** American Male Choir ”’ ($1.00), 
“Temperance Rallying Songs ” (35 cts.), 
**Memorial Day Songs and Hymns” 
(25 cts.). 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SEASONABLE Music] 








eas manste 
FOR SO by nt best 
writers in the field of anday -echool 
oo Bass. 14 5 oe by mail, pon 


paid. 

Li r Musi. Chaldren’ 3 

EN’ AY i: nae S gana — 3 SE ceeey 

SERVICES So" - one Jee a Day 
Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 

< Ce ‘Seryjco same as for *‘Anniver- 


FLOWER SUNDAY Zoze Sevscece 


Under the Palms. 
Ohiléren’s Day. . 







intecle Boos can 
Lay F 


. Price of Flower Pr. 
f Under the 


Ful 
= by mail ; Dw of 


G that desire a new Cantata for 
AR = - De of school are rec- 
d to examine Fran 
sistow's 8 —— work Goss pub; 
React ceo ine ek ee 4 
a for es’ voices w 
Rt i farm - 1m ~~ pe meterial 
or 3 ghtfa a 

ment. Price, 35 b¥ mail, pos 


“NUGGETS” will de sent ya to any ow - 
application. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE Pro tty: one co. ©. Cinoinnati, O. 


HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 5. is Now Ready! 1889. 


Nothing like fom and appropriate music to 
make Children’s Day a success, 
Both words and music written Suecely for this 
service, and are ey adapted to theoccasion. 
“No. 5” is regarded as the best of the series. 
Price, $4 per hundred. | mail, postpaid, 5 cents 
each ; 80 cents per dozen; $4.60 per hun dred. 
Sa or an on and; price,same as or 
Gnemaeh: of Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, ‘mailed on receips of 
15cents. All five numbers, 20 cents. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MUSICAL SERVICE 
FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


FLORAL PRAISE, No. 7. 


By HUBERT P. WAIN. 


New Songs, —— Selections, gg Appropriate 
ecitations. 16 pages 


Price, $4 te... 100; 5 cents onch by mail 
Previous issues, N os. 1 to 6, at same price, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PELGRI Services for Children’s Day. 
By C. Hazard and John W. Tufts. 


BIBLE CHILDREN, No. XI. 


Two 

















5 cents each ; 
#4 per 100 co ies, 
ORIGINAL music and hymns edited by J.W. 


Editions TUFTS. SELECTED music and hymns, 
o | IIL. Children and the Kingdom (original). 
S| VI. Zhe Child in the /emple (original). 





™“ | Jesus, the Good Shepherd (selected). 
_Cong’l S. S. & Pnb. Society, Boston and Chicago. 





‘French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can. by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
- “4 Lg for a and business conversation 

ROSENTHAL'S celebrated MEIS' STERSCH: 

AFT asi TEM. ‘Perms 85.00 for books of each language 

with privilege of answers to questions, ond correction o 

exercises. Sample copy, Part I.. 25 cents. Liberal terms 

to teachers. Latin, Part'l., just published, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Boston, Mass, 








EASTERTHE,.RISEN. KING! 
EXERCISE ei 


pee copy wey oe = 100,86. 
whe tg ont ng Easter Anthems. 
eho i "FREE ! 





usie Co., La Fayette, Lad. 





oWwINA Hy MNS, TUNES, AND CAROLS 
AN G for the Sunday-school, étc. Over 
{ RE PIN 25,000 copies sold from proof-sheets 


alone. 35c. postpaid. By ex press, $3.60 per doz.; $30 





Pat 


100. J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


CONCERT EXERCISE FREE, Send your ad 
dress to J.8S. OGILVIE, tublisher, 
57 Rose Street, New York. — 


ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS, No. 3. 


A new s. rvice for Children’s Day. Musie edition, $3.75 
per 100. Word edition. $1.00 per 100, Sample of each, 6c, 
GOODENOUGH & WoGLoM Co. , 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 











MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 


Hand- Book of Scripture Lessons and Forms of Service 
#) wWarriage. Oonfinmstion The Lord’s Supper. Visitation 
of Sick, Burial of Dead Dedications, Orainations Instal- 
lations. Suegemions on various services For all denomi- 
nations. Hiram Mutti-an D. B2mo._ Limp 
Morocco, gi. Limp Mnslin 50c. Malled onreceipt of price. 





PERKIAPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch 8t., Phiiada- 





D you want | soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
are the books to buy. 


Glad Hallelujanhs or Songs of Triumph 
Price of each, 35 cts.; $3 per doz; 

ig r 100. Inducements to schools and churches. 
f. f. TASKER, Sr.. Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa, Pa. 


Bost hymus and tunes for church weeshig, 
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NEWEST AND BEST. 
THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE. 


Crowded from title page to index with San- 
day-schoo! songs whieh cannot 
be excelled, 

















Lowky, Doant, SANKEY, STEBBINS, SWENEY, 
KIRKPATRICK, MAIN, SEWARD, UNSELD, PuRIN- 
fon, STEVENSON, DANKS, and other well-known 
aud talented composers, have able productions in 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


Itisa long time since a Sunday-school song-hook 
been issued, embracing so much variety. 


The three years since our last S. S. Song Book have 
enabled us to prepare one of the most v uable books 
ef our popular series. 


BRICHT ARRAY 


abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 
eharacter. We are confident that a careful examina 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


192 pages. $30 per 100, in boards. 
Paper cover, for examination, sent on receipt of 26c. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chieago. 


THE CHILD-COUNSELOR ! 
A FEAST OF FLOWERS ! 
CHILDREN OF ZION! 


Three beautiful Children’s Day Services. Hav- 
ing appropriate Music, Readings, and Recitations, 
By MRS. F. G. BURROUGHS. 

The first mentioned is new this year. Price, 5 
@ents per copy; $4.00 r one hundred, 
Sample copy of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cts, 


JOHN J. HOOD, eninadipnia Pa 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS : 


(;athered Jewels, No. 2, 


is NOW BEADY. 
Edited by W. A. Ogden, who has ones in the 
choicest gems from every desirable sour 
The standard songs of to-day are among the ar 
poesacene of their respective authors, T. 
ewels are not, however, gathered alone om 
standard sources. 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2 


contains variety, character, and merit of the highest 
wt , and, moreover, spiritual food for the young. 
it, try it, and ‘tell others about it. 192 pages. 
100, in boards. Sample . tn boards, sent 
eetpala on receipt of 25 cents. Address, 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0.) 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
By B. U. Winslow. $2.20 per hundred, postpaid, 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. ” 


As used at the sixtieth anniversary ofthe Brook! 
Sunday School Union. $2.20 per hundred, postpa 


Ate all the new services tssued by the bw igowy 
pope hers, We keep them all, and sell at 
blishers’ lowest rates, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 

Jil Broadway, New York City. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 

OPEN DOORS: 


A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ptgament, Incident and Appeal im Poetry and 
—a beautiful Service 
Pr ce 5 cts.; 60 cts. pe r dozen, post-paid; $4.00 
per 100 not prepaid. ddress 
FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York } pel 


HILDREN’S DAY! 
GOSPEL OF THE BIRDS, 


By Rev. E. S. Lonenz, A. M. 
Words by Miss Owens. Wholly New, Bright, 
Attractive. Best yet made, Prices: 5 cts. each; 
45 cts. per dozen ; $3.00 per hundred, by express; 
$3.50 per hundred, by mail. Address the Publi isher, 
W.J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 

or WanD & Devmmonn, cit Broadway, N. Y. 

EL Bean No... A delightful program,16 pp. 
S: songs, etc. Two additional pp. re. 
H > ye AL citations, by Joshua Smith and Ak 
fred Beirly, Sample, 6c. R.. R. McC cCabe & Co 





























.« Chicago. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on 8. S. lessons and Y. P. 8. 
C.E. to,ics. Editor, Mrs. A. C. Morrow, “ amaneine 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy ; eo 
ets. a year, T. J. MORROW. MINNEAPOLIS. MIN 


ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book oo 
100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
A urist, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 














The largest circaiation of any 
eriodical in the world. * The 
hila. Ladies’ mtg Jour- 


nal and Practical H: usekee * 4° Sam 
ple copiesfree. CURTIS PUB.CO., Philadelphia, F Pa 


ANTED at once, everywhere, an 
man or Woman. Profitable business. xis 

eral pay. Ali time not necessary. Special inducement to 
teac "ers and students for summer. Give refer- 
ences. R. E a L. W: ‘ODWARD «& & +» Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 











If so, and desire fashionable 
| writing-paper at reasonable 
Br ices, ask ) our stationer for 
oston Linen, 
Boston Bond, 

WRI EF? send 3 two-cent stam for 
~ eomplete samples of 
aper representing over 250 


of Bunker Hill Linen. 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | Oe Sam UE’ 


THE f SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WABREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


‘| TEACHING ING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. F. N. PELOvBET. 


“The book is —— one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very oy whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently ada; adapted 
to help our teachers de better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . 
Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








To Church Choirs 


Besides other interesting music, more 
especially adapted to the Christmas sea- 
son, there are contained in the cantata 
“The Coming of the King :” 


A Benedictus and Gloria........... Gilchrist. 
Soprano Song, “How Beautiful 
are the Feet”’ (suitable for instal- 
lation services, or for offertory).....Handel. 
Missionary Anthem, “ From ind 
to day before our eyes ”’............ Gilehrist. 
Missionary Anthem, “ Hark! the 
Song of Jubilee”...............c00++-L Mason. 
Missionary Anthem, “ Wake the 
Song of Jubilee”? .......06 sss sersereee LLaydn, 


A beautiful pamphlet of 56 pages 
sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
25 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia, 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for $ mos. 7a i 5.8 
100 “ “ iyear (4800 “ »),19.00 
PB mg od lots at same rates, except 
mee lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are! cents for éach set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


N or, Factsthatate 
not fiction in the 
ife of an unknown, igorously written and quaintly 


illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
masta th humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 
nthought. The loftiest sentiments are illustrated 

bed epig ram, satire, 4 adventure, in a styie both origi- 

& ict uresque. 12mo, cloth, 240 B NO80 DY 
aes Prie2 $1.26.Send hv aieether, © 
NK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor wee N. ¥. 


<2 Write D. R. NIVER PUBLISHING CO., 
cx | Albany, New York, for NEW CATA! 
<r | LOGUE TEXT CARDS just out Geapie 
Cc package, fifty new cards, 26 cents. 

































IBERAL SALARY and. (EXPENSES ot 
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our office tor 
tional Sn salea. 7 ional hocke os out plan <a a bald, 
also, without com hd RU Perm rp il gurpise 
you, JOHN 0. W ae LOO. Phileds, oF 
$75.22 to $250.22 4 MONTH oe made 


= working for us. Agpute pre 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
— tothe Woy ness. Spare moments may eo ppeGtehyy 
loyed also. A few vacancies in towns¢ cities. B. 
SORN' SON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., —- Va. 


Acents wartea LIVING LEADERS .¢% WORLD 


-Graph: Ae ee renttes of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
o. we any illustrated. A masterly work. 
ELER & CO., Philadelphia, Ps Pa. 


AGENTS WA [on tas Bey 
SELL ING BOOK, 
“The Christian’s Legacy.’ 
Send for Cleqalase, $1,000 in cash prizes ae 
ed. HOLLAND, 150 Nassau St., N. 


ANTED AN IN TRELIGRN? LADY 
in every town. 5" salary. 

Business 1 ght and pleasant. ©. Beaen, 

Pab., 315 Wabash Avenae, Chicago. 


6000 WAGES euaranteed, in light and agree 
able business. Address for par- 
ticular:, R. 8. PEALE, Pub., Drawer D, Chicago. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE | | 


Send 12c. for postace and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and vagving at the knees. For 
6c, additional, if mention is pete of this paper, we 























If he does not keep them, 
oe ro. Sis Frank- 
Express ofien cheaper. ix Birest. Sos vo 


will send full line of samples of custom ol lotliin 
an we and full directions. BA ATH 
ANTS CO., 34 Hawley Sireet, Atak 





E Vv E R Y Piano dealer 

claims the 
instrument he sells is the 
best. Nine-tenths of the 
purchasers do not ugder- 
stand the Ser n of 


yey: and ver uent- 
ty buy andare ‘wat sfied. 
he Hallet & Davis 


Piano Co. warrant 
every instrument 
they sell for five 
years, and guarantee 
gry meeney inevery respect. They have taken 
First Prizes, in open competition with the best 
Lid tn of Europe and America, and have en mer 
of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 
hemispheres, who personally use them. 

Bring an expert with you, £0 to all the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the different makes 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see bow few 
in action, tone, construction, ag work- 
manship. Remember o atee, then 
mr the price,—that will ‘settle aio others. Terms 


“WM. Mf. SIMPSON, 
_ 1423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANOS a ers QRCANS 
‘a neh 





wal it 





MARCHAL. alee yt ° om Ys 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 





te, ORGAN S 





DETROIT. MICH. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


Fora Burg aiu in a Fiae Pipe Oran, ad- 
ORGAN dress BO. LE # OKGAN UO., HAGERSTOWN, Md, 


CORNISH i 


ORGANS |" "iris. c0:., w.s. 


NIS 
Dre: BUY till seé@ing the catalogue of Bur 
DETT ¢ ORGAN | Co.. Limited, Erie, Pa. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 


U.S.A, 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 


Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 






























‘ano | LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honore eal 





Phila., ire Melbo 

Berlin, Frankfo ‘ort, ysl 
Paris, is Amsterdam, 

i New Orieans, ee 


gr Paris Medal on every bottle, 





BEautTyo* POLISH= = 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 








+ te DOUGLAS: $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes tha' have his name and price stamped 











cused Hand oud VARIETY. 
rat Sein eonea tes ‘S 


aaa 
“8348 ‘Seen seers icy ball 





CHURCH FURNITURE 
eat ie Xx “eerie im be tom, Mahe 


8.6.5 ALL @ ©0., + + im, Mass, 











SusHlONS) 


IMPORTERS OF 


@iurRcH]|A)mMasks 
LH-D: OSTERMOOR & SON. even’ 


2 A.B.& EL. SHAW, 


Saccessors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers ot 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 




















SUNDAY- 'Y-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 





Silk or merino. — 
iron banner stands, 75q 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 

C. A. HART & C04 
183 N. 8d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 

For! co Bhos. and all other uses, 


SisCc OS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


rn 

CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale, 



























timate given of cost and ahectiginre nites 
logue cenmoe wy on IDEN RS 
No. % South 2d 'St., Philadelphia, Pm_ Pa. 
CHURCH WHEELER REFLECTOR boo 
2 Washington St., Boston, M 
L 7 SC H T ath 4 Michigan St., Chicago, i a 
2% N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
Cmimes any Pats for CHURCHES 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Ad 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pager. Bal timeore, 3 May 
Best quality Bells for Churches. rey 
Schools, etc. yyy wartested. 
Fant BUCKEYE BELL YOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cinelnaatl.O 











A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or 80, 
and which have given such good satisfac~ 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 

Tre STYLes. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
*irwo or more, $0 conte endl If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


eng eae, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


ie more, 40 cents each, and, if 
10 cents each additional — 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Enamel your Ranges twice & year, tops once 








on the bottum, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
werld. For sale by all Grocers and Biove Dealesm 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ja published weekly 
e postage: 








at the following rates, which inclu 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
, CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 


for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total ny! ad of both old and new together to be not 

than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, ang half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, ine club rate to such school 
shail be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on cundi‘ion that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 


er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i¥ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 


copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, TJtachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in a? such 
@s tof the number of teachers in @ school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
=, the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’’SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years, 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 

red to new subscribers is not allowabie, although 
new additional! subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Sorming & club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan ges 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 

ub numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 

ty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
elub should all go to one post-office, oneaes in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
1 matter from one post-office, and others in the 

e school get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
elub, but each school should have its own club, at 


‘whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 


the name of the school should be mentioned in 


_ the order. 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 


with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 


ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


e. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
ef the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for escorting a fair trial of the 

. Anew subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year => 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 





Soy gh copies of any one tssue of the pepar to en 
able ali the teachers of # school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. Owe receive yearly or oy oy td sub- 


ptions for The ey A Echool Times (the paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at 5] following rates :— 
m 
5 


to 4 copies, Ws. each, 
tod 8s.6a, “ 


10 copies and upwards, 7s.6da. “ 

‘To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, which 


one ever may be preferred 
the subscribers. ° 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550, 


AN BLAS 


=e COCOANUT 


Soa PUDG Nutritious, ALWAYS HANDY. 

‘For PUDDINGS,PIESanpb 

Recommended by best Ho LCARES 
~ half-pound . Ask your Grocer for ét, 


‘ a sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA, 
1 B! “et EB FOOD 
Gas sresnte & \nyalide. 


z ’ 

LIDGE Soe ed food, 
ill poOD Rae 
; every label mer, 
FRE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }Ib sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


Ww 
abel). Pal: Mase. 
(BEST |THE PERFECTION Fevforrtsd 


BEST 
Li Waste Consuming CANDLES are 








O8T 















HT 
o 


and 
DRIP 


unequaled. BOYC BROTHERS, 
Philadel phia,SoleAg’tsU nited States 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 














PANELED METAL CEILINGS | 


The best for churches, stores, or retdencen, Send for 
Qienor Give measures for an estimate. H. 8, NOR 
, Gorner Centre and Franklin Sta. New Yark. 


Will buy sufficient 





Pearline 


to do a large wash— 


Clean a house, 


or enough of both to prove to any woman its wonderful dirt- 
removing and labor-saving qualities. Costs almost nothing, but 
makes the dirt jump. Does it hurt the hands or clothing ? NO, it 
isharmless. Many millionsof packages used every year—no com- 


plaints, but many womenwrite: cannot get along without Pearline. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 


° 
Caution which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘the same 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are 


dangerous, PEARLINE is never peddled, 
I 


but sold by all good grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


PR cee oe ee on 

So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by © com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophes- 
phites is mach more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 
The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
Wasting in Children. Sold by all Druggists. 

















OF THE AG®D 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


NONE POUND TIN 

75 CTS.PER ont 
WHITMAN &SO 

else AbahET ere’ > 08 

@ & PHILADELPHIA RA, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast COc0e 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent @ cup. It is delicious, 
4 nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 


W. BAKER & 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


Selected by mall. New 
styles, perfect, full length. 
Handsome Colds I2c a ‘oll, 
LustresGc. Bamasks !8c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35c 
Send lc. for pipers wanted and will send 
i 


to any address in U. 8., sam: wai herdese to maten, 
| AL. Diament & Go., *#iiJusrhcestscee 














Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 
Best earing Corset 
Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Form, 


HEALTH 
and 


. COMFORT 











Perfectly “<< 
Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


Tt is one of the most popular fn the market and 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


- Gocop SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tnem 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRa- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 











lions sold in this country alone, 





WORTH REPEATING 


CHLOE LANKTON AT HOME, 
(From the New Edition of “ Chloe Lankton.’”) 


New Hartford is beautiful for situation 
among the Litchfield County hills, in the 
good old state of Connecticut. The center 
of the village. lies along the Farmington 
River, some nine hundred feet above the 
sea level, a thickly populated basin, sur- 
rounded on every side with hills which 
lift their tops toward heaven, while the 
lower slopes, and the occasional plateaus, 
formed like terraces on the mountain sid 
are covered with cultivated farms an 
tasteful homes. 

On one of these hilly slopes, known as 
“Cemetery Hill,” only a few rods above 
the heart of the village and the Connecti- 





cut Western Railway station, stands Chloe _ 


Lankton’s home. It is a neat, unpre- 
tending little building, originally designed 
for a school-house, one story and an attic 
in height, with green blinds, and a vine- 
covered, latticed porch over the door. 
The house stands near the street, and in 
the narrow door-yard grow roses and 
shrubs of various‘ sorts. It fronts the 
south, and we can catch a glimpse of 
Chloe through the window as we enter 
the gate and knock at the door, which in 
summer stands invitingly open. 

A cheerful voice bids us “Come in,” 
and, passing through a neat sitting-room, 
we enter an apartment occupying the 
eastern end of the house, looking toward 
the village. Such a pleasant room it is! 
The walls are covered to the low ceiling 
with pictures and little articles of bric-a- 
brac, most of them gifts to the invalid 
from friends who sought to enliven her 
surroundings. Many of them are the offer- 
ings of children, inexpensive, but bright 
in color and cy | in design. 

The furniture, plain but substantial, was 
mostly donated by friends after Chloe’s 
removal, and she treasures each article, 
and delights to tell how a New York lady 
sent the chairs and bureau and curtains, 
and how a stand with drawers, near the 
head of the bed, was purchased by a few 
young gentlemen friends, A modern bed- 
stead, with comfortable springs, replaces 
the old-fashioned one used during the 
earlier years of Chloe’s sickness; it was 
made to order, to fit the necessities of its 
occupant and its own particular corner 
near the door. 

On this bed lies Chloe, and her hand is 
outstretched to welcome us as we enter. 
Many a woman in health and strength 
looks older at the age of sixty, than does 
the placid face on the pillow at seventy- 
six. The shining hair, smoothly parted 
under the white cap frill, is slightly gray, 
but the forehead is smooth no white, the 
eyes are bright and dark, and the features 
wear a look of serene happiness at which 
we marvel as we say, “Good morning, 
Miss Lankton.” 

“Oh, don’t say Miss Lankton; say 
Chloe; or, if you prefer, Aunt Chloe, as 
all the children do. Miss Lankton sounds 
so far off and ceremonious,” she adds with 
a smile. 

** How do you feel this morning? Are 
you able to talk a little?” we inquire. 

“Oh, yes! Iam so glad tosee you! I 
will talk, I had a good many callers 
yesterday; it was the Fourth of July, you 
know, and some who couldn’t come at any 
other time came then, because it was a 
holiday. I got pretty tired, but I had 
such nice visits. One old friend of my 
father’s, whom I hadn’t seen for years, 
came from Springfield to see me, and to 
pray with me; it did me so much good.” 

“ Have you been trying to sew, Chloe? 
Here are your thimble and thread.” 

“Yes, I’ve been trying to fix a cap, but 
more by the sense of feeling than by sight,” 
she replied, a little regretfully. “You 
know I can’t see at all with my right eye, 
and only a little witli the other. I have 
to use a strong magnifier to read my let- 
ters and my Bible.” 

We look closely, and observe that the 
lid of the right eye droops a little, and 
remark: “ Your eyes so look bright, that it 
doesn’t seem as if they could be afflicted.” 

“You wouldn’t have said that, if you 
could have seen me when I was so ill with 
erysipelas in the head, a year ago last 
‘kell. I was a dread(ul-looking creature, 
with my face all swollen and my eyes 
closed. I thought my sight was gone for- 
ever. It was months before I could use 


the eye that is spared to me, and for a 


long time I could not open my t eye 
at all; but now I can raise the lid. : 


had circulars printed to send to the kind 
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friends who wrote to inquire about me, 
for I could not write a word myself.” 

“Was this a new ailment, Chloe?” 

“Oh, no! I was born with erysipelas. 
When I was a baby the doctor told my 
mother he hoped I wouldn’t live; and 
all through my childhood I suffered with 
my head. In later years, however, the 
trouble seemed to settle internally, and 
my head has been relieved.” 

“It must be a great trial to you, Chloe, 
to be deprived of sight: your correspond- 
ence and your needlework have been 
such a solace to you.” 

We were not prepared for the cheerful- 
ness of the rejoinder. ‘Oh, but Iam so 
thankful to have had my good eyes all 
these years! I keep saying to myself, how 
much harder it would have been if this 
had come upon me twenty or thirty years 
ago! Now it doesn’t matter so much, for 
I can’t have very much longer to stay.” 
And Chloe smiles as she looks through 
the east window at the village cemetery, 
with its green mounds sloping toward the 
sunrise, 

“T am so thankful,” she continued, “ to 
see what I can of this little corner of 
God’s beautiful world. Then I have this 
nice home, so convenient and comfortable ; 
and my pleasant room and windows where 
I can see all that is panne along the 
road, The farmers look this way as they 

o by, and if I want vegetables I just 
Fock on the window and they come in.” 
“Tt seems as if everything was always 
just right for me,” went on this philoso- 

her, who has learned the secret of look- 
ing on the bright side. “Last March, 
when we had that dreadful blizdard, and 
everybody was snowed in for days, I didn’t 
suffer: I had plenty of provisions in the 
house, and I had my oil-can filled the day 
before. Suppose I had been at the old 
place on the hill then! I thank God 
every day for my pleasant home.” 

Chloe seems weary with conversing, and 

we offer to fan her, but she declines the 
service. “Oh, no! child, I never have any- 
body fan me, I do that myself. I can’t 
bear to trouble other people.” 
* We look around the room and see every- 
thing arranged so that the bed-ridden 
occupant can wait on herself as far as pos- 
sible. At the head of the bed and at the 
sides, between the windows, are twoshelves, 
oné above the other, and on these in boxes, 
ornamented with her own hands, are 
Clrioe’s belongings within easy reach. 

Fastened to the wall, just at the left of 
the head of the bed, is the oaken cup; 
board, made for Chloe by her father in 
the early years of hersickness. This cup- 
board is perhaps three feet high, and eigh- 
.teen inches wide, by twelve inches in 
thickness, and is a curiosity to behold. 
Ranged on the shelves within are dishes 
and bottles and many little articles which 
the invalid needs. Here are her teapot 
her pitchers, her salt and pepper, and 
sugar. Here she keeps the little dainties 
sent her from time to time. Every inch 

of space on the inside of the little door is 
covered with ornamental pockets and 
brackets—her own work; these hold her 
diary, pencil, glasses, needles, cushions, 
thread, scissors, and the other various 
notions which most women have dis- 
tributed promiscuously about their rooms. 
Chloe never wastes any time hunting for 
things, and all these articles of utility are 
arranged with the most artistic neatness. 

In the drawers of the stand, close at her 
bedside, are other small necessities, among 
them little linen dish-cloths of different 
sizes. ‘‘I always wash my own dishes,” 
says this nutshell housekeeper. “I have 
some warm water brought in, and I enjoy 
washing and wiping these pretty pitchers 
and glasses,” 

Seeing our interest in her contrivances, 
Chloe lifts the bed-spread, and we see that 
there is another shelf, on a level with the 

bedstead, filled with larger boxes contain- 
ing clothing. Hereis her lamp for warm- 
ing drinks, and here is a whole hospital 
outfit. 

“TI like to have everything handy ;'I 
never want to call anybody to wait on me 
or hand me anything,” says Chloe, in 
answer to our expression of wonder at the 
economy of space. “These boxes are all 
of paper, and light to handle. “Yes, ‘t 
does hurt me sometimes to reach things, 
but my long arms have always been a 
special cause for thankfulness since I have 
had to lie to bed.” Then she shows us 
the long stick, with contrivances in the 
end, by which she can open or shut the 
door, or the draught to the stove, or raise 
or lower a curtain. 

At the foot of the bed, supported by a 
stout oaken t, is. a wooden fixture 











ioned fireplace. This is supplied with 
ropes and pulleys turned by a crank, and 
with hooks which fasten into the corners 
of a stout canvas sheet. On this Chloe is 
lifted when her bed is made and changed, 
and much of the suffering which formerly 
attended this operation is thus obviated. 
But we are making a long call, and we 
rise to take our leave, saying, “ Good-by, 
Chloe; we have had a delightful visit, 
and hope you will not suffer for getting 
so tired.” 

“T expect to get tired; but I do love to 
see my friends,” is the reply. “A lady 
from New Jersey was here to-day, who 
has been to see me every summer for six- 
teen years, and she told me that the 
first time she came she dreaded to come 
in, for fear my groans would make her 
melancholy.” 

“She didn’t know how pleasant every- 
thing is here, and how cheerful you are, 
did she?” we remark. : 

“Well, I think it’s our duty to be = 

as agreeable as possible. One nurse I had 
ond to laugh at me, and call me proud, 
because I would have nice clean caps and 
pretty cap-strings. But I think it is my 
duty to be clean and presentable; and how 
can I help being cheerful? My heavenly 
Father has taken care of me always, and 
helped me to bear my pain, and given me 
so many blessings, and comforts, and kind 
friends; and I am sure he will not for- 
sake me in my old age. I mean to enjoy 
all I can every day, and trust him entirely 
for the future.” Ohloe’s face is irradiated 
with the peace born of suffering, nourished 
by patience, and perfected by the faith 
that reaches beyond all earthly consolation 
and stays itself upon the Infinite Heart. 
We take our leave of Chloe Lankton, 
but carry away a lesson in our hearts for 
the times when we are inclined, as good 
old Jeremy Taylor says, “to sit down on 
our little handful of thorns.” 
As we walk down the hill, still think- 
ing of our visit, we meet a party of school 
children with their hands full of flowers 
for “ Aunt Chloe,” who always has a wel- 
come for the little folks who are her daily 
visitors, For one who has led such a 
comparatively isolated life, Chloe is in- 
tensely human in her sympathies. Suf- 
fering has not made her self-centered, nor 
narrow in her views, The joys and sor- 
rows of her neighbors are her own, and 
the unfortunate among them find in her a 
ready listener, and sometimes a helper in 
their distress, 

When the contributions of friends re- 
lieved her of the necessity of asking aid 
from the town, she devoted the proceeds of 
a particular kind of fancy work to charity, 
and found one of her sweetest pleasures 
in having a little to spare for unfortunates 
more friendless than herself. Of these 
shesometimes learned through the medium 
of the “ Shut-in Society,” of which she is 
a member. 

She has now for an attendant the only 
living member of her immediate family, a 
daughter of her sister Rachel. This niece 
is neither young nor strong, and is glad of 
the home which service for Chloe secures 


her. 

In the village cemetery, within sight of 
her window, is a little spot, neatly enclosed, 
which Chloe has purchased for a burial- 
place. She often says it is a pleasure to 
see the spot where she will lie, free from 
all pain, so near to the home she has loved 
so weli, and to know that she has saved 
and laid by enough to give her body decent 
burial. 

For years, the unsought and voluntary 
contributions of those who knew her story 
have kept Chloe from want, and she lives 
a life of trust, that her heavenly Father, 
who has thus inclined the hearts of his 
ministering children to supply her neces- 
sities, will not forsake her age and increas- 
ing feebleness. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, Chloe, bed-ridden, with blindness 
creeping upon her, is not exempt from the 
occasional malice of envious tongues, which 
cast suspicion upon the extent of her dis- 
abilities, or accuse her of being a profes- 
sional invalid. , 

The history of Chloe Lankton’s earlier 
life told of doubts and conflicts, alternate 
hopes and fears, strife with self, and vain 
longings after health and strength. But 
these are now to her as a tale that is told. 
She has learned, not only to endure, but 
to “joy in tribulation.” Her peace flows 
like a river; no doubts as to the here or 
the hereafter ruffle the serenity of her 
spirit. Suffering and weariness are her 
daily burden, but she stays herself on God. 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him,” is her cry, when bodily anguish is 
the sharpest. 





which swings like a crane in an old-fash- 
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Frederick H. Adams, testifies that in his 
frequent visitations he never heard a mur- 
mur or a complaint escape the lips of the 
suffering invalid. 

From Chloe’s bed-chamber have already 
gone forth sermons more eloquent than 
the public utterances of many a cultured 
divine. That the imperfect glimpse here 
presented of the serene patience and 
unfaltering trust, which sustains Chloe’s 
declining years, may strengthen and help 
other suffering ones is the aim and object 
of this little sketch. 

Many members of the “Shut-in-band,” 
patient sufferers who are cut off from 
active life, glorify God by the sweet resig- 
nation with which they bear the afflictions 
sent by the loving Father; but among 
them all, who has dune better than Chloe 
Lankton? 

“O, that this heart, with griefso well acquainted, 
Might be a fountain, rich and sweet and full, 
For others weary, that have fallen and fainted 
In life’s parched desert—thirsty, sorrowful.” 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Tue SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE (ILLUSTRA- 
ted) isready. It will help you in ordering by mail, 
The book will be sent free if you ask for iton a postal 


card, 
CreaM Dress Storrs. JusT A SKIMMING. IN 
every weave and weight that Creams ought to be we 
havethem. Half a dozen as they come: 
Cream Nun’s yh om, 7 
38 in., 50c; 44 in. ap and Fi. 

Cream Hemstitched Nun’s Veiling— 
46 i 5c, $1 and $1.25. 











a) 
Cream Sere 
n., 50c; 40 in., 65 and 75c; 46 in., 75c. 
Cream Albatross— 
38 in., 873¢c and 50c; 40 in., 60 and 750, 
Cream Batiste— 


n., 5 

Cream Cashmere— 

84 in., 373¢c; 38 in., 50 and 60c; 45 In., 75c. 
WONDERFULLY FINE AND PRETTY ALI-WOOL 
Challis at 37%c. Twenty-five or thirty neat, modest 
styles. Challis of all sorts were never lovelier, but 
these 873g centers ave nearer to the top in every way 
than we ever before saw them, 

The finest Challis (50 and 60c) in heaps, like foamy 
billows color-spattered with beauty shapes. 

THERE’S A GROWING CALL FOR STANDARD BOOKS 
put oe ie heat, compact form. Of course we have 
em all: 

— Universal Library. 61 vols.,12mo. 30¢. 

eac 


The Chandos Classics. 132 vols.,12mo. 60c. each. 
Routledge’s Pocket Library. 34 numbers, 82mo. 


. each. 
Camelot Classics. About 30 vols. 35c. each. 
Great Writers. A series of lives of some of the 
greatest writers, 20 vols. 35c. each. 


Lists of any of these sets will be furnished on ap- 


Plication. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 


1837. 1889. 


TWO BIG BARGAINS 


Our 98 cent Kid Gloves, usual Po ted Da in all de- 
sirable colors, are recommended by us for wear, Send 
order, stating size and color. 

inch wool Dress , at 29 cents per yard, Send 
for samples at once. 


Everything in Silks and Mourning 
Dress Fabrics. 




















Please send for circulars and price-lists of our stock, 
that are continuously being issued. 


ALSO LARGE STOCK OF 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
purchased of the Board of Underwriters, at the time of 
accident in Century Building, at hay the usual prices, 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
READ THIS: 


TEVER @& IMPORTANT 
Wie 


SPECIAL 
CHAS. A. SV eV ENS, the exclusive silk merchant, 





SALE. 
who last year sol more silks 'hrough the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
grosens special silk sale of high class silks ever 
nown, and one that will greatly increase the alr 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for samples. 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, 
actually worth $1.15 to 91.25) 


9,000 ‘* Colored GrosGrains, worth fully 1.00 | A*at 
3,000 “* lack “ “ | ily is only 
4,000 “ ‘“ Satin Rhadames, “ « —10y| 75 cle 
3,500 “* ‘* Faille, worth folly $1.00 to $1.10 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silks, and we would 
advise you tm secure er ona and 
send your orders withoutdelay. “end 8 cents, 
in Stamps, for over fifty Samples, sta:ing whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and we will return 
stamps with first order. 


69 State Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


** Cleantuss” 
CK 


BLA 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co, Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY CO, 
925 Broad way, New York. 
“™ 2 West Mth St. 254 
W109 State Street, Chicago. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
#e@ Send tor Price List. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh &t., New York. 









TRADE MARK. 





Spring Display 
FINE CARPETS, 


All the grades in the list below are thé 
productions of our own looms. There is 
nothing better; nothing more beautiful in} 
design; no finer workmanship; nothing more 
durable. We are the largest individual manu* 
facturers of Carpets in the world, This is 
no idle boast, but an incontrovertible fact. 
We turn out Carpets by the hundred thousand 
yards, and supply dealers in every part of the 
country. be 
Consequently we are always having Bar- 
gains, such as can only come from a great 
manufactory. 
Look at this magnificent line: 
CHINCHILLA—At $3.00 per i The 
favored Carpet for high art furnishings, 
CHLIDEMA—At $2.25 per yard. In 
Turkish, Persian, and India patterns. We 
introduced these goods to the public 
SAXONY--At $2.00 per yard. For Sit- 
ting Rooms, Libraries, etc. It has no equal, 





WILTON—At $2.25 per yard. Latest 
designs and finest quality. 
VELVETS—aAt $1.30 per yard. Newest 


styles and best quality. any patterns at 
$1.10. The largest assortment of these goods 
we have ever offered. 
IMPERIAL VELVETS—At $1.15; some 
patterns at $1.00. The quality of this grade 
is superior to any other make sold at the same 
price. 
AXMINSTER—At $1.50 per yard. A 
large range of patterns, however, at $1.10. 
BODY BRUSSELS—At $1.25, $1.10, 
$1.00. All very beautiful Terra Cottas, Blue 
and Subdued Colorings. 
TAPESTRY—At 80 cents, Latest de- 
signs. Reduced goods at 65 cts. and 65 cts. . 
Poe songs eee ae $1.00, ~ 
mething new; V eavy; resembling 
mama 
3-PLY—At $1.00 and 85 cts, 
EXTRA-SUPER INGRAINS—All 
Wool. At 75 cts. and 60 cts. A large num- 
ber of full rolls cut at reduced price. 
EXTRA-SUPER COTTON CHAIN— 
At 60 cts. and 50 cts. 
Ph go VENETIAN—For halls and 
stairs. 

, Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloth, Rugs, Mats, 
ete. ms 
Our Spring Disp asses that of 

other pt ms ge we would te 


ovine ae 
pleased to have VISITORS acquaint them 
selyes with it, 


_JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 


809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
FPhiladelphia, Pa. 














EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR US 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cen 


for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iii, 


sochaammtagensamenty wo ee 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 





And other specialties, are advertised 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 





O’NE! 


6th Avenue, 20th to ILLS, York. 





Her pastor for twelve yeara, the Rey. 


EN D 6 CENTS for samples of the famous 
mad Rock Pan 


4 @ Plymouth ts. Rules for 
measurement and a cloth tape measure incl 








Largest importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Miliinery 
eta. in the United States, Send for samples and prices. 


¢. 


Me 





Every pair guaranteed,or money refunded, PLym 
Rock Panes Oo., 11 te 17 Halos Beret, Boston, Mass. 
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HE TAKES THE CAKE. 
Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, everything in your 
home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
ae agent. 
Aliss Minnie—I o1n easily.assist you in that line, 


Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 
Miss Minnie—Oh! It's ver y simple. 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 


** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautitics both the house and herself. 
Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 
. No. 2. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


Buy a cake 








EDUCATIONAL. 





ELLM UTH COL LEG E]) London,Can. Catalognes, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, rin. 


i teegennin—nee 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
meted Calendar. Address K. TOUBJ RE. Boston. 





BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


\yrinalare address 
THE DR. WORDEN, 
icsatcha || obey Street, Philadelphia, 


QHORT-HAND 52" 0: user, 
ELF TAUGH 


forself-instruction 
Fl Fos ert MA and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
PHONOGE paPhio® INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


LLEGE & 
Bryn Mawr, a ten wile een P Shiehia. Offers 
Eeeeate and underzraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
och. Old French. Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
uding: Gothie and Old High German, History 
litical Science, Physics, Chemistry, liology, and 
Philosopliy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
tus complete. Fellowships (value, $450) in Greek, 
glish, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 

, aidress as abov: e. 


; DEGREES, 


FIRST AND POST-GRADUATE, 
Cohferred without residence, Any one can secure this 
desirable end by pursuing a course of study by COR- 

NDENCE under eminent College Profes- 
Bors at slight cost. For information of Courers Pro- 

rs. etc., given in our UNION READING 
CIRCLE, a large 16-page literary &..-'¢ cekie 

oony of which and application form for members 
will be paguee to any address on receipt of 10 cts. ib 
axe 8 mps. Address COR. UNIVERSITY, 147 
HR OP's ST7., CHICAGO, ILL, N. B.—Situations to 
h freeto members and subscribers. Agents wanted. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, and 
J. D. Wattles, Publishes o: The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet ts E. 8S. JOH NSTON’S 











Imatitute, N. E. Corner lith and Spring Garden 
pring q 


ts, te weap meng Pa, 








THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 





EDITION on t 1889. 


One of our new agents has just taken 
fifteen orders for the ‘‘International”’ in 
his first three weeks of canvassing. 

SALESMEN WANTED. 
Sold for Cash, or on our Kasy Payment plan. 









EAPTEEN LARGE ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


MORE THAN 13,000 PAGES, 

MORE THAN 49,000 TOPICS. 

160 DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
100 DOUBLE-PAGE MAPS. 


DELIVERED FREE OF EXPENSE. 
For further particulars, address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 


DODD, MEAD, AND COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








"aur A WA TCH ON 


mate 


LIBERAL, CREDIT. 


LED movements, 
LTHAML ROCKFORD. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 


D Stiffened W 
We art hate and well- led y eae an ELOIN, W 
ome SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., onliberal credit to any person of good 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED for the price, 
NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CoO., 


48 & eg Lane, | Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. Write | 20 N. Ninth St, 


York, to us for full particulars. Refer to any Mercantile Agency. 


Philadelphia. 





00 YOU WANT aerate to tec 
A GOLD WATCH ? Chun Cc ‘oO bor Walnut 
Street, Philada., for full particulars of their plan, 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doc 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., aars, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


TIMKEN SPI use, Try One. 












Sreatly improved with swinging shackles on one 
Baglest riding rehicemade . The springs length. 
en ot horten according to the weight ~ = — 
Adapted equally well to rough co 

city. drives Will give you best satis hotien 





BABY COACHES 


r 100 different designs. 
Oar Patent Automatic drake FRE 
50 We make the 











n_and Offi 
vate Verba eae 


1 wep. ent ne to for Pn hage | 
LUB MFG. CO. igs Neus 


atalogue, and 
s Pr wish it for, 
Pe 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


“THEY ARE EXTREMELY HANDY, 
a smve. having a copying press,” is said of 
CSHUNELL'S PORTABLE LETTER CopyINe Books, by 


perso. using them, Sold everywhere. ALVAH BusH- | 


RELL, Manufacturers’ Agent, 47S. 4th St., Phila, Pa. 


PENINSULA HOUSI i 
New Jersey. 

class, Ocean,river, bay, Artesian well wate 

Perfect drainage. ‘No mosquitoes. Opens June—. 


OUNTAIUN SUNSET ‘Hou x 
ERNERSVILLE. Nerks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
tde- -water, in midst of grandest mountain 
ne - A delightful place for those seeking reat 
And recreation. ‘Table end accommodations excel- 
Went. For circular, terms, cic., address. 
F. GR ROSCH, Proprietor. 









ee BErorRE eunonem NG A CART 
ee Write to Headquarters, 
ee “9 We mannfacture four of 4 best carts on the 
market for breaking, road and track purposes. 
Write for eee prices. and rae 


= NS, PRATT & 
No. 64 Pitcher Se. 


t Aa Mich. 
‘A SOLID 


$a FENCE! 














1S Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
ries, Farms, Cardens, &c. 


THE NEWEST THING AND THE BEST. 
Gentral Expanded MetalCe. | H. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Lonis. 


URPEE’ 








aba, £1889 Seem“ 


aye § it, 168 pp. el strated. Price 10c. 
ail. Wr Aen s Speral be a Novelties free to 
| eng cddrea. W Burrzg & Oo.. Philadelpb 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS send we 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE CONA 
co., West Grove, Pa. 


TOOLS maze cma & a, 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 
ogue, 








TO CAPITALISTS. 


FOR SALE! 
SEA CIRT 


SPRING LAKE, 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY. 


Sea Girt is practically intact as one property, while 
Ferbaps one-third of Spring Lake remains unsold. 
he two places are so well known as summer resorts 
that details are unnecessary. Maps and data will be 
exhibited to possible buyers. A fine opportunity for 
capitalists or a syndicate. Several of the hotels, and 
a number of the Spring Lake unimproved lots can be 
included in the raat 
Beis hy to a EL B. HUEY, attorney for owners. 
$1 550 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descri es pampiiet, send to GRORGE 
LEONARD, Gen. Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St, Boston, Mass 


F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office.—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest 
nut St.. Phila. Rev. Orr Lawaon, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, - $25 6 000. 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakoia. W.e also allow six 
per cent. per annum on all money left with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 

same. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading cit in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
eeeeee s and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands. Address 
us for full information. 




















Qe 7 
\\S INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


O/ Solid =p Kes cml YO 
Ao saan | <n 70 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 


K 
BSNS IAL BRANCHES. 
id for investment Lists. Special GANKtae. 


S.A.KEAN & co.8 RS. 
_ GBicace: i00 Wisalneras ST. New zAN KE ERS. 
WARREN LOAN nt «nal 
Fairbury, Nebras 
Has great experience in oe Be mone in Nebraska 
for persons st. All loans ey In Neb safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cone Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


FARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 

















RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE 


KANSAS INVESTMENT C0. 


October ist, 1888. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans secured by mortgage on 
real estate.........-s06- pessecces $,591,995.92 
Remittances for Interest within 60 


GAYS... 2c ce es eee cececesesersere 2,481.69 
Other past-due interest remitted 

for but not paid to us.........- 1,706.95 
Cash on hand and in bank........ + 221,813.69 
Special Trust Fund Mortgage Loans 7,361.30 


$x,825,359-5¢ 


aoe 

Capital Stock paid in.... .....+++- + $500,000.00 
Surplus Fund.........-e+++. epoecee 100,000.00 
Undivided Earnings........... ee 27,723-53 
Debenture neg utstanding.. +e %,009,800.00 
Trust Savin posits......... eve 6,040.00 
Trust | oy resay Accounts. 1,472.26 
Certificates of Deposit bearing in- 

LETESE.. 0 cece ence reeene cence 43,451.20 
Other Deposits and Funds await- 

ing inVestMeNt.....eeceeeeeeees 136,872.55 


$x,825,359.54 
Correct.—Attest. 
B. M Davies, Abert H. Horton, 
B. R. bak a gy | SAMUEL T. Hows, 
ZAVITT, Directors. 


We, the caternee, hereby certify that we have 
carefully verified above statement and find the 
same correct. 

RANKIN MASON, Byron Roserts, Auditors. 


I, H. E. op President of The Kansas Investment 
ly swear that the above statement 
is true to ‘the best of my ee and belief. 
BALL, President, 





State of Kansas, Shawnee County, ss. : 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this goth oy of 
April, 1887. Joun P. Goccin, Meeny Public. 


If you are emg | an Mvestment for your 
funds where they will be, first of all absolutely 
secure, and secondly, pay you a rate of interest 
that is higher than is usually obtainable for 
them in the Eastern loan markets, we would 
like to have you address us at our home office 
in Topeka, Kansas, or at ror Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. @ 


We have been in business since 1879, and have loaned 
several Millions of Dollars. We have never lost a dollar 
we have loaned, nor have we ever been compelled to press 
a foreclosure to a sale. 

Write for our pam hlet descriptive of our Saving Fund 
‘Trust Deposit Certificates. 


agers omy office, 1408, 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Bar- 
ber, managers. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL,................... Leenesee es GOO, 1.08 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claima........ ........... .--1,631,500.23 


Surplus over ail Liabilities,..... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
; $2,500,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARI 


S, Secretary. ° 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIBECTORS: 


Thos: H. Montgomery, Alexander agg 
John T. Lewis, Charles P, Pero 
Israel oa tel goseph, EK. # Gitlinighatm, 
Pemberton 8. piebiueee, Samuel 
harles S. Whelen. 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $260 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investmen Absolute SAFETY im securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT K ANS AS 


COMPANY 


James D. Hustep, President. 
These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas & itys and adjacent territory, at 
to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City. 
st or West,gives such substantial assurance of. splendid 
wth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords suck 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful homes 
making with modern conveniences on moderate ca se 
as we can show in this Metropolis of the Central 


INVESTMENTS 
SAFE Safplae,_“400la70 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Rocord of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16,854 Mortgages es. aggregating bar yes. 008 ,818 








6, 942 58,1 

9; 912 we - « saiocese 
Interest verPiitting * = = = = 8,345,495 
Total to investors - - : - 8, 756, "163 


We have 3,014 ni to whom we can refer, 
‘We do not eavrer a3 the largest, but 
ihe SAFEST business, 


Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Fall inf 


liormation furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Stew Yark Gana’r, RENRY BICKINGAN 319 § Broadway. 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Best a!l-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. w prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C, E. Simmons, LandCom. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, Til 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


MAVWE LIVED AND we. 
For example of ite operation Pp 








Send % cents for Giastretes ted catal: South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont,Va. | giving your 
eg ‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of & party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund te any money that they lose thereby ssner- ad 

















